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The universities of Norway are now open to. 
women, and any Norwegian girl may strive for the 
highest degrees that her country has to offer as a re-_ 
ward for scholarship. Harvard and Yale will even- 
tually fall into the line of progress. 


- = 


The Independent and some minor sheets have’ 


been very busy of late in proving to their readers 


the meagreness and weakness of Unitarianism. 
Life is too short to stop and engage in the least 


profitable of all warfare, viz.: newspaper discussion. 
Whatever of truth they may say is wholesome; | 
whatever of error they may promulgate will do less 
damage to Unitarianism than to any other cause; 
besides, it is very well “to see muzestyes as others } 
see us.” m: 
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Herbert Spencer in his after-dinner speech delivered 
in New York just before sailing for his home m 
England. This exactly expresses our reason for al- 
ways believing in the desirability of a hmited amount 


pudding and beware of the pie all the year round af 
but would invest in a moderate amount of candy in — 


-urable emotions 


“What is a choir for?’ Pending an answer, we 
volunteer a guess that many of them exist for the 
purpose of singing such music in the church as will 
reduce the congregation’s part in this exercise to 
the minimum. 


— — 


“ Pleasurable emotion is conducive to health,” said 


of candy at Christmastime. We would avoid the 


the name of Santa Claus on account of, to borrow 
the language of the great philosopher, the “ pleas- 
” to which it conduces. 


The letters of D. A. Wasson to B. F. Underwood 
on Evolution, in course of publication in the Indez, 
are wonderfully suggestive, inasmuch as they, more 
clearly, perhaps, than any previous utterance, indi- 
cate the possibility of finding an ultimate basis{for 
Evolution in the thought side of the universe as well 
as in the physical side. Spirit, not the atom, is the 
motive power that unfolds from lower to ever higher. 
‘forms of life. Not the “Unknowable” but the ~ 
“Unfathomable” is ever “publishing itself.” Itis ~ 
the “Open Secret” of Goethe, “everywhere signified — 3 
on the face of things, but a secret still, since the = 
-geniusof nature, though expressive, is unfathomable.” 7 


The Lighthouse is the name of a little eight- a 
paged. paper, published in connection with the ~ 
“Tileston Normal School,” of Wilmington, N. C., of — 
which Miss Amy M. Bradley is principal. This 
'School has been sustained in the main by the eon- e 3 
tributions ies Hp iteriane in. pace he ~ 
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born of Unitarian parents) A brave little fort- 
nightly, the organ of the three Philadelphia socie- 
ties, an eight-paged sheet for $1.00 a year. Ad- 
dress “The Sower Publishing Co., Cor. Broad and 
Brandywine streets.” That it is bright goes with- 
out the saying; that it is brave is proven by the 
fact that in its third issue it dares to say this much 
against the persistent and oftimes unfair and flip- 


pant clamor for pulpit brevity: 


Any man who has a true call to preach does injustice alike to his po- 
sition, his theme and his hearers, if he does not take time enough to 
lay out, expound and enforce some important truth. This he must do, 
“*whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear.”’ Respect for 
his work forbids him to slight it. 


The Unitarian Society of Boston has published | 
an eight-page Christmas Service prepared by Rev. | 
C. W. Wendte, of Newport, R. I. The general | 
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would justify, as it seems to us. We do not object 
to this on theological grounds, for we know that it is 
the season for poetry, and these legends aye emi- 


nently poetical. But we think that there is a still 
greater wealth of poetry in the simple human and 
normal story of the Christ-child and the Christmas 
joy. The American who writes poems about the 
nightingale and skylark writes from a borrowed 
inspiration; if he sings directly out of his heart, he 
will sing of robins and blue-birds. Oh, for the 
minstrel that can make Christmas carols out of hu- 
man nature. and put angel songs into the mouths 
of wingless angels. 


—E — — ————_ 


In a recent number we took occasion to com- 
mend the manly vigor of Stopford Brooke’s temper- 


ance sentiments. In The Inquirer (London) for 


plan is the common one now adopted by most of ‘November 18th is a spirited letter from his pen in- 


the Unitarian Churches. - Is aerenges for a union | dignantly repudiating certain trite charges against 
of the congregation and Sunday School, and con- ‘the total abstainers which had appeared in pre- 
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sists of Responsive Readings and Choral parts. | 
This particular service contains a gloria with three | 
carols. One of them, “We three kings of Orient are,” | 
is familiar to most of our schools, and consequently | 
likely to carry the largest amount of Christmas spirit | 


with it. New services are justified until the worthy | 


one is evolved, but a new service, simply for the 


sake of making or having a new one, to our mind is 
scarcely justified As we have previously urged, 


what we need to strengthen and deepen this and. 


other festival occasions in our Churches, is not con-| 
stant changes, but noble repetition. The thing | 


needed is not a Christmas service, but the Christ- 
mas service. One that will be said and sung, year 
after year, until it becomes rich in associations. 
Then it will become a part of the helpful tradition 
of the Church, and will pass down from parent to 
child. The merry Christmas of old England owes 
much of its beauty to its undying carols, grown 
great and classic by oft repetition and successive 
improvements. We hope that all oyr Churches will 
see to it, as they gather for their Christmas festi- 
vals, that all the carols they learned to love last 
year are sung this year. Then, if there are not 
enough, seek the mastery of new dnes, and let these 
new ones be selected with a view to doing service 
next year,as well as this. “ Whatever of “Spick 
span” new music is wanted to do service for this 
occasion only, let the choir indulge in. This ser- 
vice of Mr. Wendte, like most Christmas services in 
readings and music, makes much larger use of the 
miraculous and supernatural elements in the legends 


INPERFECT IN ORIGINA iil 


ceding issues of that paper. The charges, briefly 


stated, were as follows: 

1. That they put all venders of intoxicants in one 
category. 

2. That they regard a moderate drinker with as 
much abhorrence as the habitual drunkard. 

3. That all who engage in the trade are de 
nounced as criminals. 

4. That total abstainers profess a moral superior 
ity that is not attainable by any other class. 

Mr. Brooke gives a prompt and emphatic denial 
to these charges, but with much vigor and clearness 
he states the assertions that are made by total ab- 
stainers, and he claims for them fairness because they 
are in accordance with facts. We have room but 
for quotations from each of the four counts, viz. : 


The total abstainer asserts 

/ 1. That all these places sell a poison, the effects of which are first 
harmful, and then deadly to the human frame, and none of the effects 
of which are either useful or necessary to life, and that it would be the 

better for the physical and moral health of England that all this sale of 

poison should be done away with. 

2. That no moderate drinker can tell the evil he may do by an exam- 
ple which permits men, and especially his children, to play with fire 
without a protest, withouta warning. That the moderate dose weakens 
and batters down, day by day, the power to resist the attacks which the 
daily wear and tear of life make on one’s physical health and mental 
energy- 

3. That alcohol is a poison; dangerous to those who take it moder- 
ately, deadly to those who take it immoderately, never of any use or 
necessity as food, and the most fruitful cause of violent deaths, of 
crime, of disease, and of insanity that exists in this country. They say 
that this is proved, and it is proved. The great brewers and distillers 
make this poison, and the merchants and publicans distribute it far and 
wide into every corner of the country. 

4. That crime diminishes in proportion as drinking diminishes; that 
poverty diminishes as drinking diminishes; that disease does the same; 
and that the work of the country is better done, and the homes of the 
country are more happy, and the culture of the men and women of the 
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UNITY. 


working classes increases, where drinking is lessened or wholly put sa | was welcome at festive boards, and he glorified com- 
end to. They say that in villages or in towns where there is no drink- | 
ing at all there is no need of police or workhouses, scarcely any need | mon things. Christianity has done him a great wrong; 


of madhouses, and only half the need other places have of hospitals. when, in his name, it has undertaken to woo the heart 
(slight Riad of man from nature, to sever the connection between 

MATERIALS FOR A CAROL. humanity and the Father, making Sinai, Horeb, Oli- 

THE CHRISTMAS THEOLOGY. vet and Calvary the only points of contact. The 


The spirit of Christmas is one of hilarity. Itrep- world resents such fallacies. It has clamored for a 
resents a spirit quite native to the human heart, but | merry Christmas, and God has given to man his own. 
foreign to the theology of historic Christianity. ; Christmas carols are as sacred as funeral anthems, 
The “Abbot of Misrule” who presided over the Christ- | and carols are in order just now, for wherever mother 
mas festivities of “* Merrie Englande,” traces his ped- bends crooning over a new-born babe, there the Christ- 
igree to ancient Rome, rather than to ancient Judea. | child is born again, and angels sing, “ Peace on earth, 
He was admitted into Christendom reluctantly. As | good will to men.” 
late as 1810 A. D. a council decreed that it was pa- THE CHRISTMAS JOY. 
ganish to decorate houses with green boughs. Gnufts| Christmas rests on wider foundations than Christ- 
were forbidden, and church-wardens were fined for|endom. The inner secret of the gospel does not 
decorating their churches. The Puritans tried to) find its best statements in the Gospels; but, floating 
suppress all carols, and Cromwell’s parliament or- | wpon the wings or oral traditions from the lips of the 
dered the markets oper on Christmas. The Scotch teacher, it found lodgment in the Book of Acts. 
kirke even yet abhors the Christmas happiness. The 


“IT IS MORE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN TO RECEIVE.”’ 


truth is plain. The spirit of Christmas is antago-| There is a joy in receiving, as the shouts of a mil- 
nistic to the ecclesiastical and theological Christian- | lion children on Christmas morning will testify. 
ity that finds its expression in creeds and councils.| ”*Tis sweet to be remembered, but there is a joy in 
It is a religion of gloom. Its founder is “a man of | giving more real and more tender than is ever known 
sorrow; its message is one of doom; its songs have | in getting. There is no miser, gloating over his gold, 
been of thorns and crosses, but occasionally touches his lips to the cup of saeri- 
Christmas has no legitimate place in such a relig- | fice, and finds the wine therein very bitter at first, 
ion as this. Its permanent joys are threatened by | but in the after taste very, very sweet. 
every transient pleasure. This religion worships a| No woman, panting for social distinction or giddy 
terrible God, who demands sacrifice, whose compas- | with her flirtations, but, at rare moments, knows 
sionate side came down to die on Calvary that His;how much more blessed it is to give out of life’s 
renegade children might be released from edrthly full store than to add thereto. No man, dazzled 
attraction. ‘Jesus came to the world that He might | by notoriety, thirsting for position, or greedy for in- 
die, not that He might live,” says Moody. Itis hard fluence, but is willing to confess the blessedness of 
to set such thoughts as these to the music of a carol. | forgetting all these in the effort to add to another’s 
But Anchorites, Puritanism and all the dyspeptic ) meagerness. ‘The triumphs of the generous exceed 
pietists could not undo human nature. Children will | that of the victorious. The happiness of “Santa 
laugh. Young men and maidens will make love, and | Claus” on Christmas morning will run deeper than 
find existence ecstacy. The palate will delight in | the delights of the children whose stockings he has 
sweets, the nostrils court fragrance; eyes will dwell | filled. ‘The memory of things given outlasts that of 
on lines of beauty, and the ears will delight in har- things received. The light of the latter, like Christ- 
mony. Women who bear babes will taste the joys | mas candles, is bright but transient; but the former, 
of motherhood, and men who by pearly sweat win | like stars, sheds perennial radiance. | 
honorable bread for dependent mouths will find much! Blessed was Napoleon, receiving the homage of a 
in life that is sweet and good. continent; but more blessed was the Haytien hero, 
It is out of the depths of this hwman nature, not | Toussaint L’Overture, though his black skin was rot- 
out of Christian nature, that the Christmas festival ting in a wretched cell into which the perfidious 
springs. Philosophically and historically the Christ- ‘hand of Napoleon had thrust .him, for he, though 
mas tree has many roots. Many myths, but one joy; “born in servitude and nursed in scorn, cast aside 
many names, but one festival. Nor does this uni- | the weary weight,” and gave his life for others. Alex- 
versality make Christmas the less Christian, but the | ander was great and Ceesar was blessed, but Socrates s 
more, for its founder delighted in lilies and sparrows, | was greater than Alexander, for he gavetothe world =~ 
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that Alexander conquered. Jesus was more blessed 
than Cesar, for he labored to reclaim the dominion 
that Cesar claimed. Isabella in her jewels was 
queenly; but Isabella pawning her rings was saintly. 
The flattery of fawning courtiers was the reward of 
: the one. America teeming with prophetic civilization 
a was the joy of the other. *Tis ever so; selfishness 
3 is the measure of the barbarian. Disinterestedness 
establishes the dimensions of the lady and gentle- 
man. 

If Christianity has any core peculiar to itself it is | 
to be found in the neighborhood of this Christmas | 


joy. Israel’s word was righteousness. Greece 


tersign was prudence and reverence for the past. 
India glorified meditation in retirement. Arabia’s 
iron prophet taught submission. The sacred word 


while Jesus played the changes upon the one word 
“Love.” Thus, these last two have a right to en- 
gage in a noble rivalry for the primacy of the king- 
dom of heaven on earth. 


THE CHRISTMAS CAUTION. 


Love must needs have long vision, else it defeats 
its own ends. The Christmas joy must read its 
motto,—‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
large, else it becomes paralyzed. In times past it 
— _ has made- mendicancy honorable and pauperism a 
| virtue. It has multiplied the charities that encour- 
3 age imbecility. It has antagonized the economic 
wisdom of society. It is easy to give, but it is dif- 
| ficult to give wisely. To make money is an art, 
a but to spend money helpfully and wisely is a fine 
art. Many people can get riches, but few people can 
make riches blessed. A. T. Stewart and George 
Peabody both grew rich; the one is to-day a poor, 
shivering ghost, going up and down the world in 
search of a stolen body; the other’s name “ makes 
undying music in the world.” Peter Cooper made 
money, as well as James Fiske; the name of the lat- 
ter is a scorching blight in the hearts of the young 
men of America, while the dther “ fulfils the law of 
F Christ’ day by day in adding to the beauty and 
power of life. T ret of the Christmas joy, fully 
i understood, will make economists, not spendthrifts. 
There is an economic power in love. It is thrifty. 
Passion alone is extravagant, and does not stop to 
count the cost. The foolish mother gives with a 
hand so lavish that it curses. The wise mother 
__ - blesses her child by withholding. When money is 


despised, then only is it appreciated; hated for its 
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of a woman’s love 


chanted the praise of beauty. China’s religious coun- 


of Buddha, the Light of Asia, was “ Renunciation,” | 


own sake, it is tenderly loved for what it will do. 
Jacques Guyot, the miser of Marseilles, suffered the 
contempt and ridicule of his companions, refused the 
fairest boon the heart of man can ask for,—the wealth 
lived in wretchedness and squa- 
“All for the sake of money,” said the people in- 
dignantly, while he lived. Yes, “all for the sake of 
y,” they still said, when he was dead; but they 

said it reverently now, for it was the money that 
caused the water of the mountain lake to gurgle 
| through the hydrants at every corner of his fair city, 
‘that nevermore should the parched tongues of wail- 
ing children ina plague-stricken city cry for the water 
was not to be had, as Jacques Guyot, the holy 
miser of Marseilles, did in his youth. 


— _ — -_-_—-_— 


Ay! verily, 
give while caroling at Christmas time; but take heed 
how and what you give! 
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‘Contributed MUrticles. 
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THE YEAR OF THE LORD. 


W. C. GANNETT. 


Praise to God and thanksgiving! 
Hearts, bow down, and voices, sing! 
For his mercies still endure, 

Ever faithful, ever sure. 


Praises to the Glorious One. 
All his year of wonder done: 
Cho. For his mercies— 


Praise him for his budding green, 
April’s resurrection-scene: 
Cho. For his mercies— 


Praise him for-his shining hours. 
Starring all the land with flowers: 
Cho. For his mercies— 


Praise him for his summer rain, 
Feeding, day and night, the grain: 
Cho. For his mercies— 

Praise him for the tiny seed, 
Holding all his world shall need! 
Cho. For his mercies— 


Praise him for his garden root, 
Meadow grass and orchard fruit: 
Cho. For his mercies— 


Praise for hills and valleys broad,— 
Each a Table of the Lord! 
Cho. For his mercies— 


Praise him now for snowy rest, 
Falling soft on Nature’s breast: 
Cho. For his mercies— 


Praise for happy dreams of birth 
Brooding in the quiet earth: 
Cho. For his mercies— 
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For his year of wonder done, 
Praise to the All-Glorious One! 
Cho. 


For his mercies—- 


Hearts, bow down, and voices, sing 

Praise and love and thanksgiving! 
For his mercies shall endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 


DEATH. 


FANNY DRISCOLL, 


Why should we tremble at the thought of death? 
Is living, then, such fair unblemished bliss, 
That with such misery we press the kiss 

The last upon the lips that have no breath? 


Is living, then, such unalloyed delight, 


That when we lay the lifeless form away, 


The form that now is naught but senseless clay, 
We feel such grief as darkens all the light? 


Is life, O heart, a great and priceless boon 
That we should lay it down with grief and fear? 
Are songs so free from jar and discord here. 
We cannot change them for a heavenly tune? 


—_——— 


Oh! God forgive us for our blind distrust, 
Teach us the hardest lesson of our life— 
Submission; teach us death ends all the strife. 

And new life springs, like violets, from the dust. 


a 
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“BRING THE MOUNTAIN TO MAHOMET.” 


MRS. M. J. SAVAGE. 


Does qualification for a position render that posi- 
tion due? The world will not accord any man a 
place simply because he merits it; if there is an 
empty niche he may fill it, but none will be especially 
created for him. Are we justly dealt by in this 
respect ? 

It has been contended that reckless spoil-seekers 
and tramps in a remote generation are graduated 
from our colleges. Is capacity, then, a sin, and 
education a vice? Does the danger not rather lie 
coiled in this idea that capacity, and not supply and 
demand, must govern position? My boy must go 
hungry when he is thoroughly capable of pleading 
a case in court, if he has no case to plead. Does 
the world abuse him? Supposing he cannot secure 
this or kindred occupation, must he wait, like Mi- 
cawber, for something to turn up? Shall I confront 
the people of the earth and say: “My son wants 
his dinner; ‘bring the mountain to Mahomet?” 
Rather let me adjure him: “Arise, Mahomet! 
Summon your energies about you, and pass on to 
the mountain. If there is honest employment, no 
matter what, to be found, find it, and set yourself 
to work with a will. Better weariness of frame 
and soreness of muscle thar starvation, or weak 
and slavish dependence. Over all these shall you 
finally triumph by the constant exercise of what 


labor you have done. 


ing the stones, and telling 


It is because I believe this spirit emanates from 


the clearing, plain, and prairie, that my heart goes 
out toward the farm, and my trust is staid upon the 
farmer. 
and thrice more culture among them. Hence I ap- 
peal to you, O students in our schools, ‘Come over 
and help us.” 
for many hands lighten labor. 
ambition could you have than to be an agricultur- 
ist built on the broad plan? As a Farmer you may 
read the newspaper and make your own estimate 
of the gladiators in the Senate. 
‘church and weigh the thought of a minister for 
yourself; and you may know the best minds of the 
age, and the past, through their written works. 


I wish there were more tillers of the soil, 


You shall bring leisure with you— 
And what higher 


You may go to 


Nothing appertaining to your calling will hinder 


your analyzing the soul breathed into marble by an 
artist, or prevent your being, at times, en rapport 
with Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Haydn and Handel; 
nothing need preclude your reading the stars, nam- 


the habits of beast and 
bird. ‘To him who follows the plow, there comes 
opportunity for investigation of the flowers, and 
meditation upon the mysteries of the deep; for the 
study of mankind; and for consideration of the 
problem of human destiny. 

A farmer may know all, and do all, and be-all 
in the short span of his life that his calibre and the 
progress of the race will allow. Is not this a moun- 
tain worthy to be sought of Mahomet? And this 
is one, only one out of many. 


THE VALUE OF GIFTS. 


ELLA A. GILES. 


I have learned to love love, not for love’s happiness, 
But because when it comes my own glad heart to bless 
With its sweet subtile perfume, its tropical heat, 
I am stronger life’s labors and duties to meet. 
-  Withhold from me love and I care not to live— 
Since when "tis denied me I have less to give 
To the lonely and loveless. So all gifts I prize 
As they broaden and deepen my soul’s sympathies. 


One touching fact of the late Miss Adelaide Phillips 
deserves to be borne in grateful memory. She discov- 
ered in the opera company at Havana one American 
girl, utterly friendless and entirely exposed. She took 
her into shelter—where she herself boarded—out of 
this fearful exposure. She was soon called to her bed- 
side by an attack of yellow fever. 
when others fled from the peril. She afierward became 
a victim herself, but never complained of what she had 
to suffer through a protracted and prostrating illness, 
lasting through entire months. She seemed to think it 


men call ‘true grit.’ Regret not the intellectual 


| Was no more than everybody did under the circum- 
stances.— The Christian Register. 
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Your brain will not soften — 

because your palms grow hard. Physical, mental, 
aye, and moral strength may, and should, and shall 
go hand in hand. Earn your living in your chosen 
pursuit if possible; but earn it at all hazards, and 
let no man measure you by his standard alone, 
whatever your occupation.” 


She became hernurse 
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The recent dedication of the new church buildings at Ann Arbor and 
Des}Moines, coming so near the Christmas time merry making, may well 
be regarded as the best gift that Saint Nicholas has brought to our 
common cause this year. Both buildings are architectural contribu- 
tions to the new church economically constructed and bringing large 
accomodations for the amount invested. We can do no more or better 
at this time than to let our columns reflect as much as they may of the 


dedication exercises.—Ed. 


——$—— 


ANN ARBOR DEDICATION, NOV. 1, 1582. 


DEDICATION HYMN. 


oe ae 


JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND. 


Composed for the dedication of the Ann Arbor church. 


—_—_——- --— -— 


Oh, God! accept the gift we bring, 

This house of prayer at last complete: 
Now as a grateful offering 

We gladly lay it at thy feet. 


All was Thine own ere it was ours, 
And since ’tis ours, ’tis Thine the more, 
For we are Thine, and all our powers,— 
Oh, Thou, our Life, whom we adore! 


Long be these walls a loving home, 
Where rich and poor shall brothers be; 

Where strife and envy may not come; | 
Where all shall dwell in charity. 


Long be this spot a sacred place, 

Where burdened hearts shall meet to pray. 
Look upward to a Father’s face 

And find their burdens melt away. 


This church we dedicate to Light. 
To Light of Truth and Light of Love. 
To Hope, to Faith, to Prayer, to Right. 
To man on earth. to God above. 


As shines the light-house by the sea 
To guide the sailor on his way. 
So may this church a Beacon be 
To light man onward toward the day. 


THE HOUSE THAT WAS BUILDED THESE 
MANY YEARS AGO. 


rf 


THE DEDICATION SERMON BY REV. GRINDALL REYNOLDS. 


A 


We are the servants of the God of heaven and earth. and build the 
house that was builded these many years ago. Ezra vy. 11. 


The wit of man can hardly devise a more simple 
yet comprehensive statement of the reason for 
building a house of worship than this ancient writer 
has furnished: ‘‘ We are fhe servants of the God 
of heaven and earth.” The real foundation of all 
religious observances, high or low, spiritual or un- 
spiritual, is the conviction, that over us is one 
who is more powerful, wise and good than we are; 
from whom all gifts and opportunities come; whom 


it is our duty to serve; and in whose service are 
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found deepest peace and noblest life. Over the 
rude hut, in which the poor savage enshrines the 
block of wood, or stone, which to his dormant mind 
symbolises deity—equally over the entrance of 
Pagan temple, Arab mosque, Christian cathedral, 
or plain Puritan meeting-house, is written, if not 
in visible words, then in invisible characters, the 
one inscription: “We are the servants of The 
Highest.”” They have all been built because some- 
how it has been revealed to the soul of man, alike 
in his ignorance and barbarism and his knowledge 
and refinement, that the highest life of a human 
being is not found in serving himself. We rear 
the house of praise and prayer, the altar of peni- 
tence, the place of sacred instruction, the home of 
aspiration and inspiration, because we see clearly, 
or divinely, that we ought to serve God, to be holy 
as he is holy, righteous, as he is righteous, full of 
beneficence, as he is full of beneficence. Desire of 
worship, thirst for divine knowledge, craving for a 
more godly life,-—-these things are not of human 
invention; they are of necessity. 

Nay, if the doctrine of evolution be true, the un- 
conscious germ, which was to unfold and unfold 
until somewhere in the vast cycle it should become 
man, had in it a divine instinct, by which it went 
up and not down, and chose the better and not the 
worse. Christianity did not create worship. It 
only brought to the worshiper a nobler and tenderer 
conception of God, a clearer, a more spiritual 
revelation of the truth, and one grand soul in whom 
piety and truth put on their divinest aspect. 

It only rebwilt with more beautiful stones and 
with plans of simpler majesty that house whose be- 
innings are so ancient that none can tell who laid 
the foundations thereof. Nor shall man ever cease ‘to 
“build the house which was builded these many 
years ago.” 

The time may* come when the old names, God. 
Jehovah, Shepherd—even Infinite Father, good as 
they are, may not seem good enough. With Job, 
men may call him “The Unsearchable,”’ with the 
philosopher “The Unknowable,” with the scientist 
*'The Impersonal.” But they will never do this 
because the new terms intimate to them anything 
less high or wide, than the old ones did. But, be- 
cause in their very indefiniteness the new may call 
up to the soul vaster reaches of greatness and good- 
ness. We must build, we cannot avoid that. t 
of what shall we build the ever old and ever few 
home ofthe soul? That is the question of questions, 
which confronts us as we seek to take some spiritual 
possession of this goodly place of worship. Of what 
shall the unseen temple, which is within the seen 
and alone consecrates it, of what shall this temple of 
true religion in human hearts be constructed? Let 
us say, first, put into this temple of worship and 
service which you are building the holiest sentiments 
of which the heart iscapable. Bring awe and rever- 
ence, bring gratitude and love, bring bright joy and 
tearful penitence, bring high hopes, fervent desires, 
solemn consecration, bring them all, that they may 
be inwrought into the unseen sacred structure which 
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this material house only typifies. motion in relig- 
ion. Let us say it plainly that we Unitarians have 
feared much, shunned much emotion in religion, 
that we have sought to make religion a great con- 
viction of the intellect and a steady dedication of the 
character, often to the exclusion of any quick throb 
of the heart, or. warm pulsation of the blood. No 
doubt with some soundreason. For not infrequently 
religious emotion has been permitted™to degenerate 
into a spasm of excitement, transient, destitute of any 
fruit in the hfe. But to our own great loss also. 


For no high and holy cause reaches its highest and 
holiest, until itis flooded and saturated by the heart’s 
Religion which is cold, which insists 
upon believing in God and loving him with the 
mind only, swiftly becomes a mental process, and 
then dies. So while you keep out of your spiritual 
temple all emotions which are transient and rootless, 
you must put into it all which are central and fun- 


best feelings. 


damental. 


Still more clearly must you put into it your 
noblest thoughts, your highest knowledge about God, 
and the outward universe, and immortality, and their 
relation to man, and his place and duty, and his re- 
Very signifi- 
*'Thou. shalt 


lation to them and duty toward them. 
cantly did Jesus approve the saying: 
love the Lord thy God with all thy mind.” 


In the practical administration of religion among 
us, two errors are common enough. On the one 
hand there is the tendency to keep within the 
narrow rut of the common, the usual, the obvious, 
until the word of truth becomes wearisome, com- 
mon-place, dull, humdrum, by force of ceaseless 
iterations. On the other hand there is the disposi- 
tion to shrink from speaking the last genuine word 
of truth, because it is unusual, and the idle fear 
lest great spiritual interests and some vital spirit- 
ual mysteries should suffer from contact with the 
In either case the adminis- 
tration of religion has under it neither clear and 
wide knowledge. 
Whatever else it does, it does not teach men to love 
Into 
the spiritual temple, which is being here builded 
afresh, high thoughts, and the last words of gen- 


plain truth of God. 
fearless thinking, nor fresh 


God and to love the truth with all ‘the mind. 


uine truth must be wrought. 


Unitarianism has come to this place, not in the 
spirit of contention, not because it feels that it has 
the whole message of God to deliver, and that no 
other Christian body has any of that Divine mes- 
sage committed to it: (God preserve us from that 
spiritual arrogance!) but because it believes that it 


has important words men need to hear. 


father of all his children. 


nite possibilities of good. 
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Its word 
about God, not as the partial but the impartial 
Its word about man, 
not as a moral ruin or a wreck, but as an imper- 
fect child of God, full at his worst of almost infi- 
: Its word about salva- 
tion, not as ascheme, but as a fountain of spiritual 
life and vigor, not as an outward reward present 4 
or to come, but as inward health. Its word about} build afresh, and we hope to build more beauti- 
the immortal life, not as unending doom, but as a fully and more symmetrically the house which was 
fresh probation and eternal hope. Its word about built these many years ago—built, indeed, when _ 
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Jesus, not as God of every God, but as the most 
tender, most pure, most majestic and most winning 
representation of God’s will and purpose which 
has appeared to us in our humanity. Its word 
finally about religion, as always and everywhere 
reasonable, never in conflict with man’s highest 
thought, always in closest harmony and friendly 
alliance with it! These words it feels ought to 
be spoken and that they must be good and help- 
ful when they are spoken. But that they be no- 
bly spoken and faithfully received, speaker and 
hearer alike must put high thinking into the ris- 
ing walls of that spiritual temple, of that personal 
and social religion builded these many years ago, 
and yet builded afresh by each generation of souls, 
and which we ourselves are building and _must 
build anew here and now. 

Finally, into the house you build, which yet was 
builded so long ago, character must be inwrought ~ 
—the purest, the grandest, the most trustworthy 
character. Emotions which do not grow out of 
deep-seated thirst for purity, and integrity are 
rootless, and must perish. Thoughts, beliefs, 
knowledge, which do not bear fruit in attractive 
dispositions and in a quality of life and feeling to 
be loved and respected, are barren, useless, cum- 
bersome. All this is true of any Church of any 
name. Most people cannot pause in the great 
haste of life, to read the creed, or study the ritual 
They ask, Where are your men and women? Who 
are they? Can we trust them as we can trust the 
laws of the universe? We Unitarians have always 
said character first, the creed last. We shall have 
to stand by our own rule. If this Church shall 
grow men of pure lives and hearts, of a rectitude 
which no one dreams of questioning, of a large 
beneficence which counts nothing of human inter- 
est alien; if it shall produce women full of all 
tender and all strong graces, loving, patient, disin- 
terested in all private relations, yet brave with 
gentle valor to abide by the truth in all companies 
and in all places; if young men who come hither 
shall find in the word spoken, in the atmosphere 
of the place, in the examples which silently in- 
fluence them, what shall make them better and 
happier; then the spiritual temple which you are 
building will rise to a statelier majesty, and to 
a yet more winsome beauty. It has been the mis- 
fortune of religion, as it has been represented by 
the sects, that very often it seems a partial and in- 
complete thing, rich on one side, poor on all others; 
beautiful in feeling, but weak in thought; or clear 
in the creed, but uncertain in its testimony tochar- ~ 
acter. -. 

We dedicate this as a Christian Church, histori- . 
cally developed on the grand old Christian founda- 
tion. But we dedicate it to that liberal faith which 
does not believe that all words of God have been 
spoken; or that all which men have spoken as of 
God has been spoken rightly. We build, but we 
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man first lifted his eyes above his iiabasiad neces- | A NEW DEPARTURE IN CHURCH CREEDS. 
sities, thought and felt and hoped; and which has 
grown broader and statelier as God’s spirit has From the Detroit Free Press. 


helped the generations to add new buttresses and, The Unitarian church of Ann Arbor conclude to put their 
arches and soaring pinnacles, and to open wider creed upon the walls of their new edifice which is to be dedi- 


wes tied Raawanla 1 ght ail Wik tenn a cated on the 21st instant. It is coming to be fashionable 
windows that heavens NsAt ana ire may pour il. now-a-days for religious societies to keep their creed hidden 


away out of sight where nobody can see it but the minister 
DEDICATION BY PASTOR AND PEOPLE. and deacons. We commend the practice of the Unitarians 


for setting forth what they stand for where all can read. In 
We together here, pastor and people, dedicate this house the vestibule of the new church is placed this utterance of 


which we have builded to all high and holy and beneficent Dr. Channing, the great apostle of Unitarianism of the last 
i , —— i , reneration: 
ministrations of religion. We dedicate it to Truth—to 5 
: : ‘ ‘ To free inquiry and love of truth do we dedicate these walls. Let 
truth in all its outreachings, and new revealings, sure that Heaven's unobstructed light shine here. 


truth is always and everywhere of God. and beneficial to, In the library and reading room is placed this declaration 


men. from Rev. Charles H. Brigham, a former pastor of the Ann 
Arbor church: 


We dedicate this church to Free Inquiry, to untrammeled : ; 
Sa aa a ; Unitarians hold their doctrine not as a finality or a perpetually bind- 
thought, and to that spirit of reason in religion which sees | ing creed, but as ready always to revise and improve it as the spirit of 


in science and education and intelligence not foes but | 4°? S24! Ve Cem ee —_ = er | 

friends. Passing into the main auditorium, one finds on the wall 
near the entrance the couplet from Lowell: 

We dedicate it to progress, believing that God’s revelations They must upward still and onward, who would keep abreast of 
of himself, and of valuable knowledge, moral and spiritual | truth. 


as well as other. grow with the growth of human thought, _ Over three arches, beneath which folding doors open into 


, Sie Se ; the church parlors, one sees three inscriptions: 
and enlarge with the widening of human experience. | 


We dedicate it to belief in present inspiration—belief that | re are ag Soaeme 
the world is as much God’s world now as.it ever was, and | All Duty Divine. 
that the Infinite Spirit of Truth and Love and Life is as | Turning to the pulpit, in large illuminated letters, span- 
operative among men now as in any time of the past. | “ning the arch above, appear the words: 

We dedicate it to hope—all high and noble hopes that | Oh worship the Lord. 


beckon men on to loftier and better things in‘ this world, __ On a large beautiful tablet at the rear of the pulpit and 
in full view of the congregation, are inscribed the following 

and especially that supreme hope of humanity—that beyond Scripture texts: 

this bank and shoal of time there is aContinent of Eternal) To us there is One God, the Father. 


Life | By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
: one to another. 


We dedicate this church to Faith—faith in humanity, faith | Not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 


: _kingdom of Heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father who is in 
in truth, faith in right, faith that | Heaven. 


* Whatsoever is excellent, as God lives, is permanent.” Finally, on a large open space at the right of the pulpit, 
We dedicate it to loving, self-forgetting service of hu- | also in plain view of the congregation, are the following 
manity, to doing good, to philanthropy, to all genuine | Passages of scripture, and lines from Samuel Longfellow: 


; : ; . 1. | Inevery nation they that fear God and work righteousness are ac- 
reform, to enlightened charity, to that service of God which | cepted of him. 


seeks to reveal itself primarily in serving and blessing one’s | One Holy Church of God appears 
Through every age and race, 
fellow. Unwasted by the lapse of years, 
We dedicate it to Christianity,—the simple and sublime Unchanged by changing place. 
Christianity of Jesus, whose central principles were the Her priests are all God's faithful sons 
f To serve the world raised up; 
Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of men, purity of | The pure in heart her baptized ones, 
heart, and the Golden Rule. | Love her communion cup. 
We dedicate it to that religion, wide as the world, old as The truth is her prophetic gift, 
: : The soul her sacred page: 
humanity, which was before Abraham was, and before And feet on mercy’s errand swift 
Bibles or sacred books were written, and which will be as Do make her pilgrimage. 


long as man hopes and loves and trusts and aspires,—the ; 
religion native to the human soul—planted by the Creator THE DES MOINES DEDICATION, DEC, 2, 1883. 
himself in man’s mind and heart—and central and forever 
to be central in all man’s noblest thought and feeling and SERMON BY REV. OSCAR CLUTE. 
work and life on the earth. 


We dedicate this church to prayer, to communion of man _ Religion is a word of large significance, and of the most 
with himself, with his brother. and with his God. } eanry influence. It inspires the fetish worshiper, as he 


: “fore eine bows before his bundle of red feathers, with thought of a 
We dedicate it to friendship, sincere and real, to Christian helping power; it is with the polytheist as he worships his 


fraternity, tender and true; tothat sympathy which rejoices many gods, leading him to reverence the Divine in many 
with those who rejoice and weeps-with those who weep. forms of manifestation; it glows in the heart of the Jew 


| ; ., as he repeats the noble Psalms wherein his forefathers ex- 
Finally, and as ee all the rest, we dedicate it pressed their worship of the one God, Creator and Father 
to God—to his worship which is love, and to his service o¢ ajl; it thrills the soul of the Christian as he recognizes 


which is right living. May the blessing of Him who is our the constant presence of the Divine in the world of matter 
Light and our Strength and our Life, crown and sanctify al] and of man, and leads him to that purest expression of 
our human endeavors. | religion in the love of God and the love of man. 


“O Lord, establish thou the work of our hands upon us; yea, the work But religion changes in its external expression. The 


ee, eee ete. estehilich thou t.* Amen. Jews, at first polytheists, became afterward monotheists. 
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By and by, from Judaism came the vigorous shoot that de- 

veloped into Christianity. Christianity assumed the form 

of Romanism that ruled the religious world of Europe for 
many hundred years. At length came the Protestant Refor- 
mation, from which have sprung the great Protestant de- 
nominations that now have so large a place in religious 
life. This Protestant Reformation is still going forward. 

We are to-day in the midst of a great religious ferment. In 

all the denominations radical changes are taking place. 
The petty distinctions on which sects in the past were often | 
formed are less and less regarded. The false theology that 
casts its baleful shadows over the simplicity of the Gospel 
is fast falling away. In the process of this Reformation 
there have come into existence various bodies of people 
who may be classed as Rational Religionists. These peo- 
ple, under different names, accept in essentials the same 
truths. Some of these people are known as Unitarians, 
some as Universalists, some are revereut Spiritualists; 
some are but just leaving the old forms of faith and have 

not yet formed new relations, or, it may be, they have years 

ago grown away from the old churches, and have found no 

new home because there was no church near them with 

which they could consistently unite. 

Rational religion has, first, a method which it pursues in 
the study of religion; it has, secondly, a body of truth to 
which the use of this method has led; it has, thirdly, a life 
which is the incarnation of this truth. 

With the Romanists the method in religion is to accept 
blindly the authorities of the Church. Under the early de- 
velopment of the Protestant Reformation the authority of. 
the Church was thrown off, but another authority was 
adopted. The early Protestants declared that God had re- | 
vealed His will, that this revelation was recorded in full in| 
a book, and that the authority of this book must not be 
questioned. | 

The authority of the finished book was found to result 
often in a narrow literalism. Men build up secis on such 
trivial questions as the amount of water to be used in bap- 
tism, or the observance of Saturday or Sunday as a holy | 
day. Coming to the Bible with their varying mental and 
spiritual capacities, they read into its glowing pages their 
own weakness and littleness. Surely. if a method may be 
judged by its results, the infallible book of the Protestants 
is the most fallible of leaders; it has separated its great 


army into hostile camps, and led them away upon divergent | 


lines. Now we gladly.admit that the Church, both Roman- 
ist and Protestant, has done much good, but we do not ac- 
cept it as final authority. We believe that the Bible con- 


tains many truly inspired words, that often to the soul of | 


Isaiah and David,of Paul and John, there came the inspired 
vision, to their listening ear came the word of God. But 
we do not accept the Bible as the final authority in religion. 
God yet lives. The human soul yet aspires after truth and 
goodness, is yet open to the visitations of the Divine. 
reverent soul of to-day, as it seeks for truth in the world of 


matter and of man, is better authority than any Church; to | 


it there comes the living word, which for it is a better guide 


than any recorded vision of the seers and saints of the an-| 


cient days. Our method in religion is to follow the author- 
ity of the individual soul. We tell men to inquire freely in 
all directions, to seek for truth, and then to found the re- 
ligious life on the truth they learn. 


THE DEDICATION BY PASTOR AND PEOPLE. 


In the name of God, above all, 
dedicate this house. 

In the name of Jesus Christ we dedicate this house. 

In the name of Religion, as a universal sentiment of mankind, we | 
dedicate this house. 

We dedicate it to Fraternity, Charity and Loyalty. 

We dedicate it to Honesty, Justice and Fidelity. 

We dedicate it to intellectual freedom, kindly and helpful fellowship, | 
and the reverent study of Truth. 

We dedicate it to Music and the Spiritual Life. 

We dedicate it to love to God and love to man. 


The | 


and through all, and in us all, we> 


We dedicate it to purity of home and the education of youth. 
We dedicate it to the hope of immortality and the redemption of 


mankind. 


Here may Faith, Hope, and Charity abide. 

Here may the Eternal Goodness be revealed in true and faithful souls, 
Establish, O Lord, the word of our hands. 

Yea, the work of our hands establish Thou it.—Amen. 


—— ———__ —_ 


WOMEN’S UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION: 


The November meeting of the Association was held in 


Unity Church with an attendance of 150, including the 


guests. There wasa little deviation from the usual custom, 
several gentlemen having been invited, and Prof. Kovacs, of 
Hungary, Revs. G. E. Bachelor, J. Ll. Jones, and Mr. Charles 
W.Ames were present. 

When the meeting settled down to quiet after the lunch, 
which has proven itself a great socializing element—various 
notices were read, and, apropos to the same, Mr. Jones was 
called to report his mission to the Association. He said he 

ame in the interests of the Channing Club. The Club 
Mrs. Channing” Club—the pri- 
vate sobriquet of the Association—in deciding upon and 
arranging the new Channing Club Room, in the event of 
the change of place this winter. He asked that a commit- 
tee of ladies be appointed to confer with the Channing 
Club Committee on the matter. and one lady from each 
Society was appointed. 

The subject of the day, for papers and discussion, was 
Theodore Parker, and proved to be of no less interest than 
that of the previous meeting. If Theodore Parker could 
have foreseen this earnest little meeting in a Western city, 
so far from the scene of all his work, doing him noble rev- 
erence with pen and voice, he might have felt. indeed, that 
his influence would gather force with the years. 

The first paper, by Mrs. J. L. Loveday, gave a good and 
clear sketch of the incidental part of his life. The strong, 
worthy ancestry; the grandfather who was at the front in 
the battle of Lexington and captured an old King’s-arm, 
bequeathing the gun, and perhaps the spirit of indepen- 
dence, to the boy; the grandmother who called out the pro- 
tecting tenderness of his nature; the noble mother teaching 
her boy the meaning of conscience; the industrious and 
book-loving father, were all factors in the sum total of a 
‘manhood strong in all these virtues. Obstacles were only 
incentives to his greater effort, as is shown by his resolute 
determination to keep up with his classes in Harvard, while 

working not only for his own support, but earning money 
to pay fora substitute on the farm before he was twenty-one; 
in the face of that heroic effort making preparations for en- 
tering the theological school, and accomplishing his pur- 
_ pose. .- 

We are led to follow him, incident by incident, to the end — 7 
of his life, being impressed, more and more, by his im- | 
-mense power for work; the energy of the boy, strong im 
muscle and equal to the heaviest tasks; the omnivorous 
reader; the intense student; > 
how to save himself, but did the work of two men. On to 4 
the very last he shames all ordinary 2534 by his industry | 
as well as energy. 

The religious character, teachings, and influence of Theo- 
dore Parker was the subject of the paper read by Mrs, — 3 
George D. Broomell. The writer said, “even now, proba- 


asked co-operation with the “ 
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bly, many who know him only by name think of him as the’ he 


great unbeliever of his time.” His unbelief was only in 3 \ 


the preacher who did not know ~ : 
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some of the doctrines of the Church. 
the verities upon which religion is founded, nor was he un- 


arose the question—Why the conflict between New England | 
Unitarians and Parker? The writer gave an exposition of. 
the New England Unitarians of fifty years ago, with their 
bare negations and undefined theories, in so doing reveal- 
ing very clearly why they had no sympathy with such 
strong affirmation as Parker made. Quotations were given 
from the ordination sermon he preached in 1841, which 
aroused the first opposition. Then followed an account of 
his clerical and almost social ostracism. 

The writer gave a very clear exposition of his religious 


influence, that it was difficult to say how far the present 
attitude of the Unitarian body is due to his teaching, and | 
how far to the fact that the time was ripe for it. Certain | 
it is that a change has come to the whole Christian world 
since he commenced his ministry. But Parker's 
was not accidental. He had missionary zeal in spreading | 
his views. The writer deduced the conclusion, 


influence | 
from the. 
f | 


world is more largely owing to the earnest devotion o 
Theodore Parker than to any other one person. 


The next paper, by Mrs. Ruger, touched only his anti- 
slavery career, but gave all the chief events that marked | 
him among the radical anti-slavery men of his time. His | 


the United States; his indictment for resisting the law, were 
incidents clearly and briefly told. 


garding Parker’s influence. 
don said, that first saved him from unbelief and then fired 
him with enthusiasm akin to Parker’s own. 
vinity School, Parker influenced him, and when he came to | 
preach, this influence was about him, and he still strove to | 
be, so far as possible, what Parker was, emulating his love 


he was, reverent and true. 


- nials and analyses untouched by the essayists. 


that direction hidden. 
Mr. Bachelor thought the reason Parker met so much 
opposition in Boston arose from his aggressiveness. There 
was conflict between old and new, and though Emerson 
stood on the side of the new, he was not opposed in the 
spirit Parker was. 


Prof. Kovacs, of Hungary, was called upon, and made a 
pleasant little speech. He told of Pdrker’s influence in 
Hungary, and that they have a Hungarian Parker. 


“a 


J Hungary, to which he alluded, and concluded with a grace- 
' ful little compliment to the ladies for their kind invitation. 
_ ~ At the close of this address the meeting adjourned, every | 
' ne feeling that but one criticism could be made, which was | 


He never doubted | 


certain in his beliefs or hesitating in avowing them. Then : 


system. She also said it was not easy to estimate Parker's | 


facts collated, that the present attitude of the Christian | 


noble self-sacrifice in the stormy and bitter days of the. 
fugitive slave law; his protesting letter to the President of. 


A brief testimonial to the worth of Theodore Parker. en-| 
titled “My debt to Theodore Parker,” by Rev. G. E. Gor- | 
don, was read by Mrs. Gordon. This paper gave a personal | 
application to the theory advanced in the second essay, re- | 
It was Parker’s faith, Mr. Gor- | 


While in Di- | 


for realities, his hatred of shams, and endeavoring to be, as | 
The discussion which followed brought out some testimo- | 


Mrs. Helen Shedd spoke of his interest in the general | 
philanthropic work, and his modesty in keeping his work in | 


Pro-- 
fessor Kovacs came to this countfy in the interests of a 


the Channing professorship in the College of Klausenburg, | 
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that the afternoon was too full. 
time than could be given it. 
The next meeting of the Association will be held at the 
‘Church of the Messiah, Dec. 28th. Subject: 
talism. 


The subject needed more 


Transcenden- 


kok ok 


Emerson. Margaret Fuller. 


THE ST. JOSEPH CONFERENCES. 

A few weeks ago there was an attempt made at Omaha 
to revive the Missouri Valley Conference. If the pleasant 
_and successful meeting that has just closed at St. Joseph 
is to be counted as another meeting of this same organiza- 
‘tion, it is evident that it was revived at 
But the matter of organization seems to be a little 
mixed. As long ago as 1868 there was a conference at 
‘Kansas City that seems to have taken this name, and still 


another at the same place, in 1872. 


very quite 


Omaha. 


Nearly two years ago, 
| within the territory of this slumbering organization, arose 
the Kansas Conference which has had one meeting since at 
Lawrence, its birthplace, and is even now planning another 
the liberal work- 
‘ers in the Missouri Valley, from Omaha to Kansas City, t 


for next spring. It would seem wise for 
unite in a single organization, and we hope that this may 
be done. 

The St. Joseph Conference originated in the desire of the 
people of Unity Church, in that city, to have a sort of re- 
vival in connection with the ordination of their young min- 
ister, the Rev. Joseph A. Chase. Mr. Chase graduated at 
Meadville, after having taken one year at Harvard Divinity 


| 
| 


| 


School and one in the Theological department of Yale, and 
He 
nucleus” of the best peo- 


he has now been at work in St. Joseph about a year. 
has to work with him the usual “* 
ple in the place, and they have got possession of a pleas- 
'ant little chapel, fittedit up neatly, and, in brief, have made 
a very good beginning. The Conference was opened on 
Tuesday evening with a sermon by the Rev. Jenkin LI. 
Jones, of Chicago, which had in it the spirit and power pecu- 
liar to him on such occasions. The devotional meeting the 
next morning, led by Rev. D. N. Utter, of Kansas City, was 
thinly attended on account of the cold wave and severe 
snow storm that reached the city about daylight that morn- 
ing. The chapel would probably not have been crowded at 
that hour in any weather. The Conference then organized 
_by electing as president Mr. Wm. H. Floyd, a citizen of 


St. Joseph, who has had a life-long interest in Unitarianism, 
and has always been one of the few who in that city have 
stood ready to help build up the cause. Mr.5S. M. Cox, another 
of the pillars of the little church, was elected secretary, and 
the business of the Conference proceeded. First, there were 
reports of missionary work in Nebraska, by Rev. Enoch 
Powell; in Iowa, by Rev. V. B. Cushing; in Missouri, by 
Rev. D. N. Utter and others. 

At 11 o’clock, there was an essay by Rev. Mr. Pryse, of 
| Blue Spring, Nebraska, a Presbyterian minister brought to 
the Conference by our missionary Mr. Powell, which was 
something unique in a Western Unitarian Conference. It 
was a defense of “Christianity” against all sorts of unbe- 
lievers, on the ground that it is that or nothing. “ No- 
body knows,” he urged, “that itis not all true, it will not 
| hurt any one to believe it, and, therefore, as there is noth- 

ing else we ought gladly and thankfully to accept it. If a 
‘party of men crossing a desert were dying of thirst, and 
one should say here is water, and kneel and seem to 


drink, and arise and seem refreshed, the others ought to 
follow his example, even though to their eyes no water was 
visible.” This essay brought out the best discussions of the 
the Rev. 
“Old and the New Faith.” 

Mr. Cushing’s paper was a concise and admirable state- 
meut of the cardinal beliefs of Unitarians, which were set 
in contrast with the old faith, as set forth in 


Conference, taken, as it were. in connection with 


Mr. Cushing’s essay upon the 


the confess- 
ions of the past. 

Rev. Enoch Powell warmly defended the essay of Mr. 
Pryse, but he seemed to have a different idea of Christian- 
Mr. Learned, of St. Louis. 
pointed out that a few clear definitions, especially a defini- 


ity from the writer of it. Rev. 
tion of what is meant by Christianity, would reconcile all 
differences. Mr. Jones agreed to this, and seemed right- 
eously indignant against those speakers and writers who. 
confuse people by using old words with entirely new mean- 
ings, without giving any hint that they do so, and would 
inake peace between the old theology and the new by say- 


ing that they are both true, and that they each need the 
other. | 
The Wednesday evening session was the ordination of 
Mr. Chase, with the following programme: 
Choral Response and Responsive Reading; Prayer, by 


Rev. D. N. Utter. 
tures, by Rev. \ 
Rev. John C. 
Rev. Enoch Powell. of Beatrice. 
G. Howland. of Lawrence. Kans.: 


of Kansas City; Reading of the Scrip- 
B. Cushing, of Creston, Ia.; Sermon, by 
Learned, of St. Louis; Ordaining Prayer, by 
Neb.; Charge, by Rev. C. 


people, by Rev. 
Rev. Jenkin LI. 
2astor. 

The sermon of Mr. Learned, it goes without saying, was 
fresh and wise and radical in the best sense of that word. 
His subject was the 


was full of the great modern idea which shows how all that. 
ever before: 


is in the present has grown out of the past, and will be 
succeeded in the future by something either better or worse, 
and better or worse for what we do. 

The charge by Mr. Howland, of Lawrence, Kansas, was 
brief, pointed, suggestive and inspiring, and was very im- 
pressively delivered. The ordaining prayer, by Mr. Powell, 
was all that could be desired, and, upon the whole, the peo- 
ple of St. Joseph have reason to remember this service as 
uniting more of the good qualities of Unitarians, and bring- 
ing together more ministers than have ever been brought 
together before in their city. The best discussions of 
Thursday were in the morning upon the subject of prayer, 
which was introduced by an able prayer by Mr. Howland. 
A most difficult subject to talk about, a matter of some 
practical difficulty at certain times with some of our min- 
isters, we can never discuss it as we wish we could, nor can 
we be satisfied with silence. What was said need not be 
reported, for it was probably not new in any sense nor in 
any part; but for the time and place it was good, and the 
influence of the talk will be felt in other times and places. 
The general position taken and assented to by all was that 
while we may not pray for “ things” expecting “answers,” 
nor for especial “favors” of any kind, there is nothing 
irrational in prayer as an expression of gratitude or a cry 
for spiritual help, and nothing wrong in using prayer as a 
means of extending to our sick or afflicted fellow-men 
the help that may come to them through hearing our 


prayers, 


Right Hand of Fellow-| 
ship, by Rev. Jenkin Ll. Jones, of Chicago; Address to the 
D. N. Utter, of Kansas City; Prayer, by | 
Jones, of Chicago; Benediction, by the. 


“Church of To-day,” but the sermon | 


The afternoon essays were by Mr. Learned and Mr. Utter, 
the one upon “Progress in Religious thought,” the other 
upon the “ Foundation of Morality ;’ both so good that they 
elicited no discussion. Most of the ministers were obliged 
evening session, but the platform 
meeting that had been advertised was carried out by the 
assistance of local talent. Mr. Utter and Mr. Cushing re- 
mained and led the way with “words of wisdom.” and the 
final speech was made by Mr. J. 8. Crosby, who, though he 
has chosen the law as a profession, is none the less a pow- 
erful preacher of our Gospel. 


to go away before the 


Mr. Chase made a very dis- 
criminating, wise and earnest speech during the evening, 
and the Conference closed with the.usual hopes “to meet 
you at our next Conference.” 

St. Joseph, Mo., Dec. 7, 1882. 


Mlotes from the SField. 


La Porte Inp. 
Mass.. 


and tarry with them for at least three months. 


Rey. C. B. Ferry recently of Northampton, 
has accepted the invitation of this society to come 


He will be 
on the ground by Jan. Ist. 


Ayer. Mass.—-Rev. Lyman Clark has accepted a call to 


the pastorate of the Unitarian Society. The congregation 
are actively engaged in the work of raising a debt of $5,300 
with which their meeting-house was dedicated several years 


since. 


CAMBRIDGE, Enc.—Rev. Henry Ierson, Secretary of the 


British Unitarian Association, is conducting missionary 
services at this venerable seat of learning, and Rev. P. H. 


| Wicksteed the scholarly translator of the “ Bible for Learn- 


ers.” conducts a weekly class in the critical study of the 
Old Testament. 


“Cambridge makes 


This may make the old saying truer than 
Heretics, Oxford burns 


them.” 


Tue RevisED VERSION.—<At a recent reception given toa 
committee of revisors at New York, Dr. Philip Schaff said 
that “there were fifty editions of the Revised New Testa- 
ment in the market. The transmision of the same by tele- 
graph from New York to Chicago, that the Times and Tri- 
bune might publish it entire, two days after its appearance 
in New York, was the largest feat of this kind ever ac- 
complished by telegraph or newspaper. 

HumpBoupt, Ilowa.—-Rev. Mary A. Safford recently had her 
first exchange with the Universalist minister at Webster City. 
The local paper speaks of her as one who is “a logical 
reasoner, has rare descriptive powers and-e pleasing address, 
and the best of all is deeply in earnest and makes her ser- 
mons to be understood, felt and appreciated by her hearers. 
A special Thanksgiving service was conducted by Miss 
Safford, in Unity church, Humboldt, in which several young 
people joined the pastor in carrying out the programme 
which was of a patriotic nature. 


Wetsxu InDEPENDENT.—-The Episcopal rector at Merthyr 
Tydvil has been asking the Dean of Bangor, another Welsh 
ecclesiastic, to join with him in an effort to secure the dises- 
tablishment of the Church in Wales, that it may have a fair © 
chance for its life. This Welshman is right. It is only 


the small bodies that are afraid of being left standing on aq 


their own feet. 
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UNITY. 


The following seems to us to be a wise word of Mr. 
Mann’s concerning the use of the word,.over which there is 
still much sensitiveness in quarters where the general prin- 
ciple of Evolution and fraternity of religions is accepted: 

I care little for names, but it seems to me if we call those Christians 
who corrupt the gospel in the barbarisms of the middle ages, we are 
not straining a point in calling them Christians who have followed in 
the line of development to which the gospel belongs, and have reached 
some broader conclusions than the gospel teaches. Every Evangelical 
Church has done this. and the lovers of free thought are only proceed- 
ing a step further in the same direction. 

A correspondent of the Star and Covenant thus speaks of 
the Unity Club of Cincinnati: “There is a trinity of ele- 
ments connected with its management, viz.: * Industry, 
adaptability, and utility,’ which have hitherto culminated in 
a success of a remarkable character, and I am glad to know 
that the plans for the present season are no less promising 
than those of previous years. A similar organization should 
be had in connection with every congregation.” 

A Shakespeare club has been organized, and it is intended to hold its 
meetings at the Unitarian church every week. Some of the Professors 
and quite a number of the students of the University are members, and 
they are zealous in the study of ‘‘universal Shakespeare." 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Rev. N. M. Mann preached recently in 


the Unitarian Church of this place a clear word concerning 


the progressive character Of Religion, showing that Chris- | 


tianity, like all other religions, is a growth. By way of 
illustration he spoke of the Bible and its relation to the 
temperance question as follows: 

To base the temperance reform on the Bible, as the custom is at pres- 
ent, gives the whole cause away. If the rum-sellers and tipplers should 
take to reading the Bible it would be quite disastrous to the total-absti- 
nence movement as now conducted, for they would soon be able to quote 
in defense more scripture and scriptural examples than their opponents 
can quote against them. The fact is the Bible has no bearing upon 
methods of dealing with whisky and other liquors produced by distil- 
lation, for the simple reason that these drinks were unknown in those 
days. This is a new exigency demanding new rules of action. 

SHELBYVILLE, Ini.—We are late, usually, as in getting the 
news from brother Douthit’s diocese. Unity has no Ma- 
dame Gossip to go in search of the good things he is doing 
and having, and so we have to wait till the tidings come to 
us via Our Best Words, his attractive parish paper. From 
this we learn that they have been enjoying a silver wedding, on 
which occasion the church was decorated with fitting portraits 
and mottoes. Many friends express the greetings in 
which many more would gladly join had they the opportu- 
nity. Mr. Douthit has sueceeded beyond most of his fellows in 
the Unitarian ministry of the West, in striking his roots into 
the subsoil of the community in which he lives. Well does 
the Shelbyville Union say of his work in this field: * Mr. 
Douthit has worked harder the past twenty years to incul- 
cate principles he believes to be right than any minister we 
know of; and if he has accomplished nothing, it certainly 
is not for lack of energy and persistence.” Our Best Words, 
always earnest and kindly, visits many of Mr. Douthit’s 
friends outside of his parish and is doubtless a great exten- 
sion to his helpful hand and kindly voice. It, by the way, 
makes a mistake in a kindly notice of Little Unity in speak- 
ing of it asa“monthly.” Little Unity is a semi-monthly 
visitor to child and mother, to pupil and teacher. 


The Vidette Reporter, the college paper of lowa Univer- 
sity, prints this item of news and commends it with the fol- 


ee: lowing sensible sentence: “The intimate acquaintance with | 


_ one standard author is much better than a slight knowledge 
_ of many.” 
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“ America in the American Poets,” a course of four Sunday 
evening lectures, under the auspices of the Unity Club, to be 
given by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, at the Church of 
the Unity, Cleveland, Ohio, November 19, 25, December 3, 
10, 1882. The course will take up Longfellow, Whittier, 
Lowell and Emerson, and show what each has done with 
American subjects and for American life and thought. The 
point is to strengthen by these lectures finer historical fee}- 
ing and a more ideal view of our past and our problems. 
The lectures will be preceded and followed by congrega- 
tional hymns from the poet for the evening, the service be- 
ginning promptly at 7:30 o’clock. The seats in the church 
will all be free to attendants upon the lectures, and a most 
cordial invitation is given to the general public. A collec- 
tion will be taken up each evening, toward defraying the 
expenses incurred by the Club in securing the lecturer. If 
this special Sunday evening course proves to meet a pop- 
ular want and awaken a thoughtful interest, the Club has in 
contemplation a course upon art later in the winter. 
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Correspondence. 
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Dear Untry:—Orthodoxy’s desperation will grab the 
sword Dr. Ellis’s attempt at full fairness puts into its hand. 

It will make a wicked stroke at Truth; it will not show 
the shield which Dr Ellis would interpose. But we may be 
sure that three-quarters of a century of the Unitarian con- 
troversy in New England has only confirmed such judg- 
ments of the Bible as Dr. Ellis gives in his admirable book. 
“A Half-Century of the Unitarian Controversy,” (1857.) 

If the Bible is,in any sense, an “ Orthodox” book, so 
much the worse for the Bible. I would doit no such wrong 
as to believe that of it. And Dr. Ellis’s brave word might 
be elucidated to Orthodox eyes by many a comment taken 
from his “ Half-Century.” Take for instance the following 
words from page 262; “The song of Solomon is an utter 
scandal to many readers; and their offense at it is aggra- 
vated rather than relieved by the hard and far-fetched de- 
vice of some fanciful commentators, who, withouta shadow 
of reason, profess to find in it a fond portrayal of the love 
of Christ for his Church, under the guise of an amorous 
Jewish ditty. * * # 

“The unblushing presence of that “Song of Songs’ in the 
Old Testament is enough to make all theologians and di- 
vines—to say nothing of unlearned Christians—grateful for 
each announcement and repetition of the suggestion that 
the Old Testament probably embraced all the extant Hebrew 
literature.” 

The Independent and other orthodox papers might quote 
from Dr. Ellis two passages instead of one, and, for fair- 
ness, make extremes meet. 


H. C. B. 


Ithaca,.Nov. 25, 1882. 
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UNITARIARIANISM AND THE BIBLE. 


— 


The discussion in the Register about the Bible reminds 
me of a conversation I held with a friend some time ago. 
The friend belonged to a Baptist family; but he was a liberal 
at heart. Meeting one day, we fell into talk about religion 
and churches. “You Unitarians are not honest,” he sud- 
denly broke ou}. “Not honest! Why?” “Beeause you 


‘pretend to found your faith upon the Bible, and you read 


from the Bible in your pulpits as if it were the very Word 
of God, and yet you know that the Bible is not the very 
Word of God; and you also know that you derive your creed 
not from the Bible alone, but also mainly from your own 
reason and your own conscience. 
to serve your purposes, and you are not always fair in your 
interpretations.’ 
I tried to answer him; and at the time I thought that I suc- 
ceeded pretty well. 
wards, I found that I had not succeeded as well as I had at 
first imagined; and that in his kind accusations there were 
at least several grains of truth. 
The fact is that we Unitarians 
any rate do not occupy a wholly fair and square position 
We cannot deny that our view of the Bible 
is radically different from the Orthodox view, and yet we 
are continually speaking of it and treating it in the Ortho. 


in this matter. 


dox way. 


And this, chiefly, in two particulars. iliac 
First, we have it on our pulpits and read from it, fo the 


an attractive pamphlet, well worth the postage stamp that 
will bring it; the same is true of “ Appleton’s Bulletin” for 
Publications. 


Besides, you twist texts The Colegrove Book Company has published 


And more of the same sort he said. And 


twenty-eight pages, which, as well as either of the above, 
will be sent by mail according to any request accompanied 
by postage. No more important contribution to the literary 
world has been made for a long while, than the first issued 
* Pool’s Index of Periodical Literature,” published by J. R. 
Osgood & Co. It makes available once more the rich treas- 
ures that have become unavailable in the piles of Magazines 
and Reviews that unavoidably accumulate in every public 
and private library. We have not yet seen this work, for 
which we in common with many others have long waited. 
When it appears we will speak of it at greater length. 


But when I came to think it over after- 


or very many of us at 
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; , " 1 Aut Aprirr. The Boat Builder Series, by Oliver Optic. Lee & 
exclusion of all other books; in this way tacitly conniving | Shepard, Boston. From Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1883. pp. 


at the popular estimate of the volume as being, and being 
in toto, an exceptional and authoritative revelation from on —_ 7? 


high. 


340. $1.25. 


THE YOUNG SILVER SEEKERS. 


Trail Hunter Series. Samuel 


Woodworth Cozzens. Lee & Shepard, Boston. From Jansen, Me- 

] i] } . . Clurg & Co.. Chicago. 1883. PP. 345. £1.00. 
And, secon: y. we talk a out the scriptures teaching cer- eens Duatens’ Bebastieeiin tes td - ae 
tain things, or declaring certain doctrines,—_-as the unity of | Mrs. Charles F. Fernold, Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1883. Pph. pp. 226. 


God, for example, or the humanity of Jesus, or the final 
happiness of all mankind, 
homogenous work. and must of necessity harmonize in all 
Unitarians have been anxious to show, for in- 
stance, that the New Testament, fairly interpreted, teaches 
the Unitarian idea of Atonement. 
the New Testament writers do not all agree regarding the/ 6 
Again, has not the author of the Fourth Gos 
pel a somewhat different notion of Jesus from the authors of 
the other three? 


their parts. 


atonement?’ 


& 50. 


as if the Scriptures were a 4 Our LitTLe Ones. Illustrated stories and poems for little peo- 
ple. William T. Adams (Oliver Optic) editor. 380 illustrations. Lee 


& Shepard, Boston. From Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1883. pp. 284. $1.75. 
5 Ture WonpeRFvut City or Tokio. By Edward Greey. Illustrated. 


ee & Shepard. Boston. From Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
883. pp. 301. $1.75. 


THE BopDLEY GRANDCHILDREN, and their journey through Holland. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


But is it not evident that 
By Horace E. Scudder. Lllustrated. 
pp. 192. 1.50. 


> ; i ste sl cs n i 
Te it fair even to ask what the New Testa- | A small stack of children’s books out of the immense pile 


ment doctrine is on any controverted point,—much less to _ that presents itself with the return of the holidays. A pile 
ask what the Bible doctrine is, unless we at the same time | far too large and far too attractive for the safety either of 


admit and declare that the Bible may and often does say | the child’s intellectual vigor, or the solidity of the parent’s ng 
one thing in one place, and in another place avery different ; 


unless in short, we recognize, and keep steadily in 
view the heterogeneousness of the Hebrew and Christian | tO utter a word of warning. 


thing, 


Scriptures? 


pocket-book. Our first duty concerning them seems to be 
Beware of them! Too many 


books for your children may be far worse for them than too 


And so, with regard to Dr. Ellis’s statement that the | few. Beware lest, in your desire to give the children a pass- 


Bible fairly interpreted, teaches Orthodoxy, I have only | 
this to say,—that as the Bible in some of its parts leans to- 


‘ing pleasure, you develop chronic intellectual dyspepsia. 


wards Unitarianism, just as certainly in other places does | But the tempting books are in the shop windows, and Santa 


it lean towards Orthodoxy. 
rendering of it shows it to be more or less Unitarian and | ,y 
more or less Orthodox, by turns. 


The Study Table. 


A thoroughly unprejudiced | Claus is already filling his pack. ‘The books will be bought 


we d the children will be delighted. So to help, perhaps, some 
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all there is left for us to do in the matter. 
Nos. 1 and 2 are books of the kind that will be bought 


All publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- 
ard Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book Co,, 40 Madison street, 


Chicago. - 


| 
' 
| 
| 
'we may be able to make. Doubtless they are good of the 
: 


| demand for them. 


PAUL AND PERSIS, OR THE REVOLUTIONARY STRUGGLE IN THE MOHAWK 
VALLEY. By Mary E. Brush. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 1883. pp. 228, 


Price, $1.25. 


Our Boys rn IND1A, 
Chicago, Jansen, McClurg & Co, 1883. 


Price, $1.75. 


SUNSHINE IN THE Sout, Second series. Poems selected by the Editor 
of ** Quiet Hours,” 


50 cents. 


POSIES FOR CHILDREN. 


Lowell. 


The holiday announcements of the publishers are as be- 
witching and perplexing asever. They accumulate upon our 
table in such quantities as to inspire caution, lest in our com- 
mendation of the one book we may induce some reader to 
buy it to the neglect of a better one, or one better adapted | 
to hisneeds. The Holiday number of the Library Bulletin, | book. 


Boston, Koverts Brothers, 1883. 


| No. 3 is one more attempt to fill a want always felt by 
the boys and girls who live in the stage-struck period of 
life, and every normally developed boy and girl ought to 
pass through that period. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


By Harry W, French, Boston, Lee & Shepard: 
Illuminated covers, pp. xii, 484. 


Boston, Roberts Brothers, 1883. pp. 159, Price, 
A Book of Verse selected by Mrs. Anna C., 


pp. 192. 


for. 
Price, $150. | 


LITERARY NOTES. 
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published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, is in itself — 


December and the Lee & Shepard catalogue of Holiday a 


a neat list of holiday. and gift books, making a catalogue of ~ 


one in the sélection, a word of comment upon the aboveis © 


and will be read by thousands of boys, spite of any protest 


kind, but we wish there were fewer of that kind and less © 


We are old-fashiqned enough to 
believe in “speaking pieces” and in exhibitions, and think 
those boys and girls who attend the country schools that have 
‘not outgrown these rustic methods of culture have some- | 
‘thing that the attendants upon the severely graded and the . 
terribly systematic public schools of our city may well sigh * 


No. 4 is a thoroughly wholesome and attractive book for 
the little ones, being the bound volume of the successor of e 
the Nursery. Pictures and text are both of a kind to delight © 2 
the little ones. There is within these lids quite enough literary ~ 
-pabulum for the little five-year-old for the whole year, and — 
probably he will enjoy it most to whom it becomes the one 
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Nos. 5 and 6. These two books represent the most de- 
sirable of all children’s books, those which contain real in- 
formation presented in such a way as to feed the imagina- 
tion, as well as to quicken and store the intellect. Were it 
not for certain fantastic tricks of the printer and the bind- 
er on cover and fly leaves, they might both present their 
claims for a place in the literature concerning their re- 
spective subjects rather than as juvenile literature. These 
books, in a simpler but more permanent dress, would, in the 
long run, command more and not less respect among chil- 
dren, and they would secure the reading they deserve at the 


_ hands of many adults who will now pass them by as being 


too childish. Mr. Greey’s book is embellished with many 
illustrations prepared by Japanese artists, which gives the 
book special value to students of art. Mr. Scudder’s Hol- 
land is an admirable introduction either to a journey 
through the land, or a study of the history of the Dutch. 


“Tsat GLoRIOUs SonG oF OLD.** By Edmund Hamilton Sears. Il- 
lustrated by Alfred Fredericks. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1883. Full gilt. Price, $1.50. 


“CurFEw Must not Rina To-nicut.*’ By Rosa Hartwick Thorpe. 
Tilustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & 
Co. 1883. Full gilt. Price, $1.50. 


“Rinne Our, WILD Betts!"* By Alfred Tennyson; with Illustrations 
from Designs by Miss I. B. Humphrey. Boston; Lee & Shepard. 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1883. Full gilt. Price, $1.50. 


The same in Golden Floral Series with illuminated Christmas card 
covers with fringed edges, *1.75. 

Four holiday books, each intended to enshrine a noble 
poem in fitting vestments. The letter text, binding and 
paper of each are sumptuous. The poems are too well 
known to need comment. The only question that is debat- 
able is concerning the illustrations. Mr. Fredericks’ illus- 
trations of Sears’ noble Christmas hymn is an attempt to 
give outward form to the suggestive ideality of the poem. 
and it falls so far short of the poetic quality in the hymn itself. 
that they become weights rather than wings to the poem. 
Angels singing in the air had better be left in these days off 
the paper, unless, indeed, a Raphael’s hand be there to form 
them, and one would even then wish the power to eliminate 
some of the wings and glory-hoops from his entrancing fig- 
ures. 

Miss Humphrey has been more wise in her embellishment 
of Tennyson’s great anthem of progress, and in the main 
has kept on the ground, but there is a Frenchiness about 
her art that is foreign to and unworthy of the noble Anglo- 
Saxon of the poem. 


The illustrations to “The Curfew Must not Ring To- 
night” are far more satisfactory because they do illustrate 
the poem. They give form to it and make a stirring poem 
still more real. If we were going to buy either of the above 
as a Christmas present. we would take this. 


A LitrrLe PrrGrm™. Roberts Bros. Boston: 1882. Price, 75 cents. 


Readers of current magazines, who are already acquainted 
© with the “Little Pilgrim,” will welcome this neat little 
~~ yolume. presented in so tasteful a form; while those who 
- have not seen it can now easily avail themselves of the 
opportunity. 

Its contents are in two parts; First, the “ Little Pilgrim ”’ 
e on that wonderful journey we all take sooner or later, which 


is the passing of the soul into the future home. The thought 


is beautifully brought out, and places itself before the mind 


’ with simplicity and naturalness while the spirit is bathed | 
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with a sense of present rest and the promise of future growth. 
It will do much to put away the gloom and horror that is. 
with so many, the only association in their thought of death. 

The second part is a description of what the little pilgrim 
sees when she “goes up higher.” The first is delighting and 
satisfying largely in that it does not attempt to carry the im- 
agination too far. The one step beyond the actual, in such 
matters, is about as much as the reverent soul dares seek 
to unfold. The further one attempts to carry the scene 
after this, the less possible it becomes to have his audience 
with him. In this second part, one regrets so much of con- 
scious bliss. One likes to believe that by the time he is ready 
to “go up higher” in that next life, he may have reached a 
state of spiritual health that will free him from the bondage 
of the senses. If he be free from pain, he has a right also to 
be free from bliss, and so be truly ready for Life. One is 
reminded of the very homely and familiar story where a 
doctor met an old patient who had been a dyspeptic, and 
inquired * How is your digestion now? Any more trouble 
with your stomach?” 

“Not a bit. Shouldn’t know I had a stomach!” When 
the functions of the body are in perfect health we are un- 
conscious of them. We recognize neither bliss nor pain. 


So it must be with the soul. KE. T. ly 
( 


~~ _ ————————————————— 


THE UNENDING GENESIS; or Creation Ever Present. By H. M. Sim- 
mons. The Colegrove Book Co. Chicago, 1883. pp. 111. Limp cloth, 


50 cents. 

If ever the story of creation was told more beautifully, sug- 
gestively and reverently than it is done in this little book, we 
know not where to look for it. It is a prose poem, glowing 
with that imagination that uses science instead of defying 
science. Itis a book that represents the true method of 
religious radicalism, that which leads the soul into a temple 
of awe and reverence, of inspiration and truth, as much 
larger and more noble than the creed-house built out of 
literal biblicalism, as the Cologne Cathedral is larger and 
nobler than a Chinese Joss-house. It is with peculiar pride 
that we commend this book to our readers. Just from the 
press, itis too late, we fear, to find its due place on the 
Christmas tree of 1882. We congratulate the publishers 
also, upon their success in producing a dainty bit of book- 
making. It is abook in every way worthy to be a compan- 
ion volume to “ The Year of Miracle,” which it resembles in 
size and form. If the former excels somewhat in graceful 
poetical conceits, the latter excels in its scientific grasp and 
vigor. The two taken together may well be considered 
primers of the new faith and heralds of that better literature 
that is to be made and appreciated in the West. This book 
comes too late to receive more extended notice in this issue. 


But this is enough, we hope, to induce our readers to make 
all haste to secure it. 


THE THEORIES OF DARWIN. Translation from the German of Rudolph 
Schmid. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


The purpose of the above work is to offer one more recon- 
ciliation of the latest discoveries of science, notably those 
included in the researches of Darwin, with the tenets of pop- 
ular theology. Yet, though this purpose is steadily adhered 
to throughout the book, it is not obtruded upon the reader’s 
attention in that spirit of narrow partisanship which often 
marks books of the class to which it belongs. The first chap- 
ters contain a summarized statement of the Darwinian the- 
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ory, and make a favorable impression upon the reader of the 
writer’s apparent candor and sincerity of purpose, who 
proves himself in many instances the able and conscientious 
expositor of the great thinker whose views he has under con- 
sideration, as well as his critic and opponent. In review- 
ing the present state of Darwinism under the three heads 
of descent, evolution and natural selection, Prof. Schmid 
finds the first most strongly supported by reason and evi- 
dence, and considers the last most vulnerable to criticism, 
though admitting that even this is “ not entirely without sup- 
port in the realm of observed facts.” The Darwinian theory 

of morals, which refers their origin to the social instinct in 

man, is rejected as insufficient to account for the rise and 

development of conscience and man’s love of abstract jus- | 
tice. The latter portion of the work, dealing with the relig- 
ious aspects of the question, shows many signs of philosoph- 
ical pre-judgment and theological bias; the attempt to ra- 
tionalize the Christian myths and dogmas into some sem- 
blance of harmony with the latest inductions of science not 


being more successful than numberless similar attempts 


have proved in the past. Cc. P. W. 
AMERICAN STATESMEN SERIES. Edited by JohnG. Morse. John Ran- 
dolph. Henry Adams. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


This is the fifth volume of a series of short instructive bi- | 


already | | 
not fair samples of the boys and girls of the present | 


ographies of American statesmen which has 
won its way to popular favor. The subject is both a diffi- 
cult and an attractive one, though it is not easy to say where 
the attraction, in a nature compounded of so many faults of 


temper and understanding as was John Rando!ph’s, exists. 
Yet the fact remains that he is one of the most picturesque’ 


figures in American history. 
the Constitution, and the prominent part he took in Virgin- 
ian, and afterward national politics, his reckless attempt at 
the impeachment of Judge Chase, and its aimost ludicrous 
failure, read half like a romance, half like a lesson in ele- 
mentary politics. In his personality. Randolph was of that 
strangely contradictory and excitable nature which led his 
friends and biographers to excuse his extravagances and 
eccentricities on the charitable supposition of partial insan- 
ity. 
age. 


His moral sense, never strong, became weaker with 
His death-bed is described as “ grotesque—like his life,” 


and his biographer excuses himself from “describing the | 
irrational wanderings of a brain never too steady in its pro- | 


cesses.” This last study of John Randolph seems both fair 
and impartial, as well as sympathetic, while the lesson 


taught is one of warning, rather than example. c. P. w. 
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NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM THE EDDAS. 


Mabie. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1882. Price, $1.00. 


No doubt it would be going entirely too far to call this 
little book the best work which has yet appeared upon Norse 
Mythology, yet this is what we feel almost irresistibly in- 
clined to do upon laying it down. It is certainly a most 
charming little book, and as certainly has many points of 
superiority over the great mass of current literature on the 
subject. It is what Francis Jeffrey called * gentleman-like.” 
Its point of view is not that of a descendant of the Vikings, 
neither is it that of a laborious delver in the mines of Com- 
parative Mythology. It is simply and purely literary—a 
merit as delightful as it is rare in books that treat of 
national mythologies. 


To most of the young folks they are new, and will be © 


demand with more ready cheerfulness, when we con- 


The story of his opposition to — 


By Hamilton Wright. 


—— ee 


If these “ Norse Stories” have any serious fault, it is an ~ 
affectation of simplicity. This is carried so far as occasionally “ 
to cause unpleasant impressions, but it no doubt arises from 
an attempt to imitate the style of the originals. The stories ~ 
surely deserve, and, we hope, will attain great popularity. | 

Cc. H. K. 
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Provers Stortes. Louisa M. Alcott. Roberts Brothers. Boston, 3 


1882. Price, $1.25. 

This is a gathering up into book form of stories pre- — 
viously published, the health of the author being such 4 
that she is forbidden the work of preparing new ones, ~ 
for the present. There are eight in all, of which only © 
“ The Baron’s Gloves” has not before appeared in print. — 


te 
es 


greeted with the welcome which is always accorded to. : 
anything of Miss Alcott’s. The demand for children’s ~ 
stories is not likely to grow less in our day, and though ~ 
it is needless to speak with approval of this author’s = 
work, we will yet say that we may accept the fact of this 


sider that if any boy can read, in this book, “My Red > 
Cap,” without getting a better understanding of what it ~ 
is to be true and manly than he ever had before, orany ~ 
girl read “ Psyche’s Art,” and not see, lying right in her ~ 
path, the way for her to be a genuine woman, they are ~ 


reading public. E. T. L. 


First PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKERY. _ 
Maria Parloa. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 


* 


-~ 


“The object of this little volume.” says the author, in her y 
preface, “is to spread a knowledge of the common things ~ ’ 
of every-day life among all the people.” Miss Parloa has ~ 
already achieved wide reputation as a lecturer on topics of 3 
cookery and domestic hygiene, and itis due to her influence | 
and that of others working in the same field, that recent at- : 
tempts have been made in the formation of classes in cook- 7 
ery and kitchen kindergartens, to educate the poorer classes 4 
in the art of good and healthful eating. Miss Parloa’s book — 
is not a cook-book proper, but an elementary treatiseon the = 
principles of good housekeeping. accompanied by afew use- — 

ful and simple receipts. C. P. W. 


AT Home. Illustrated by J. G. Sowerby and Thomas Crane. B* 
cus Ward & Co., London and Belfast. pp. 56. #1.50. 3 


ABROAD. Illustrated by Thomas Crane and Ellen Houghton. Mar- — 
cus Ward & Co., London & Belfast. pp. 56. #1.75. 


These companion volumes, the first issued last year, the 4 
second just out, represent, perhaps, the highest reach of 7 
the application of chromo-lithography, in children’s books. “ 
The colors and forms, particularly in the illustrations of — 
interiors, are such that house-builders and homemakers 3 
may study with great advantage. We commend them to © 
mothers even more than to babes. | 
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“Tue Beauty or Hoxrness.”—As we look at the stars at : 
night, as we look at Niagara and think what it means, as we © 
look over some beautiful landscape, as we look at 
magnificent work of art, our souls are absorbed first, 
they are thrilled, and we feel the sensation of being lifted 

up above the ordinary levels of our life. We may not be 
able to define what it is that thrills us and lifts us, we 
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not be able to analyze or give any scientific or artistic ex- | 
pression to the feelings of our.soul; but just as an eagle, by 
invisible movements of the air, is lifted on his pinions until 
he sails in the highest regions and ranges of vision and 
glory and beauty, so some invisible and intangible power 
takes our souls and lifts us up, until we feel the aspiration 
toward those things that are higher than we are accustomed 
to think of or feel, and there comes over us a feeling of 
kinship with these higher things. Our ordinary life may be 
commonplace, may be a little selfish, but at a time like this 
we feel that there are unfolded possibilities in us of being 
grander, nobler, better than this commonplace life that we 
lead. And we say it is the contemplation of this beauty 
that thrills and lifts us, and creates this wondrous effect in 
our souls. * * * + Nothing can 
add to the beauty of a star; nothing can add to the beauty 
of a snow-crystal; nothing can add to the beauty of a blade 
of grass; nothing can add to the beauty of a bud moistened 
with dew or unfolding beneath the sun; nothing can add to 
the beauty of a brook babbling down the hillside, singing 
on its way to the sea; nothing can add to the beauty of a 
humming-bird’s wing. “He hath made all things beautiful | 
in their time.” And so, in regard to these human lives of | 


be rightly related, subordinated part to part, if we be rightly 
related to our fellowmen, if we be what God and nature 
meant us to be,—then we shall be perfect in the beauty of 
holiness.—Rev. M. J. Savage, in Unity Pulpit. 
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Wnitp Club. 


OUTLINES FOR A STUDY 


OF 
“JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
HIS POEMS. 


with written papers and conversations. 
. “Household Edition.” 
’ thorough index to Whitjier than was attempjed with the previous poets; 
' go references are often repeated under different subjects. 
|. date the groups of poems in the table of contents of the book, before 
' beginning study. 


The page-references are to the 


( Continued. ) 


Iil. 


THE ESSENTIAL RELIGION. 


(1.) CREED AND DEED; RITE AND RIGHT. 
** In him belief and act were one, 

The honesties of duty done.” 

** The Gospel of a life like hers.”* 


Pharisees. Page. “The Holier worship.” Page 
'. Clerical Oppressors . - 49 Worship - - - 123 
| PastoralLetter = - oR ORS: iat 28. ee Oe 
©) GurseofCharterBr. - - 76 Giftof Tritemius - - 235 
©  ASabbathScene - - 169 Hermit of Thebald ote 
ae On Prayer-Book - - 244 Brother of Mercy - - 303 
; ee Lines on Gallows - - 100 Hymn - - - - - 32, 
_apreams of Pio Nono - - 189 Meeting - - - - 385 
‘> “The Saintly Fact.” Dole vf Jarl - . - « 
© To——(W’sJournal) - - 109 Miriam (Good Shah)- - 343 
-. David Neall - - - -137 ~ #42xBrewing of Soma - -_~— - 3738 
Ne Chapel{mid)- - - - 154 —— 
 'Trinitas ™ - - - 239 Vision of Echard - - 389 
3 Our Master (end) - - 320 
| Friend’s Burial - - ~- 385 
432 


=” : Works: Requirement - 


ours, all the native qualities and characteristics of our being; | 
if they be healthfully developed, if they be complete, if they — 


Planned for home-reading, and from four to twelve class meetings | 


The aim has been to make the lists a more . 


Conversation.—(1.) Cana poet be other than a Liberal of 
his day, in faith? If not, why? Does “ Liberal” imply any 
special theology? Does it imply creedlessness? If neither. 
what does it mean? Think over our American poets as 
teachers of the * Liberal” faith. How does Longfellow word 
the “ creed vs. deed” principle.—(2.) Whittier’s “ Pharisees,” 
—can one be Prophet without uttering a “ Woe unto you?” 
Is this what Lowell, in “ Fable for Critics,” means by W. “ex- 
cited” rather than “inspired?” Would W. write so now?— 
(3.) Two kinds of asceticism, the “ Hermit’s,”. and the Quak- 
er’s. ‘Two kinds of ritualism, Echard’s” and the Quakers? 
Is our poet just to symbols and cermonials in religion ?- 
(4.) Who are the “saint” and the “ pilgrim,” in the “* meet- 
ing?” What is W’s name for “Abou Ben Adhem?’” Com- 
pare the two legends, * Dole of J. T.,” and Gen. xxi. If time, 
linger over the “ Vision of Echard,” look up allusions; select 
the four or five verses that hold the heart of the poem. 


(2.) BROTHERHOOD. 


‘* Wise Berkeley, grave Hopkins, and, smiling serene 
On prelate and puritan, Channing is seen.”’ 
** All old flower-fields of the soul.” 


** Like warp and woof all destinies are woven Jast.”’ 


ee 


Brotherhood of sects. Page. Page. 
Mary Garvin - . - 202 Prayer-Seeker - . - 354 
Preacher. - - - - li Giving, Taking - - 415 
Quaker Alumni - - 255, 257 The Poems Under ** Creed and 
Spiritual Manifest’n~ - - 355 Deed.”” 
Penn. Pilgrim - - - $63 — 

King’s Missive (end. ) - 420 Democracy - - . 105 

Brotherhood of Religione. Poor Voter - - - - 170 

Star of Bethlehem - - 47 Conquest of Pentand - 213 
Questions of Life - - - 158 **O Lonely Bay” - - 309 

Shadow and Light (end.) - 235 Chicago - - - 372 
The Word - - - - 432 King Solomon - - - 413 
| —— ProllemI.f% <. -- - if 
Miriam - 4 - 341 Peace Convention. - - 149 
| Brotherhood of Man. Disarmament - - - 374 
| My Soul and I (end. ) - - 94 The last poems under “Eternal 

Forgiveness - - . a Goodness,”’ 

The Voloss + - - 191 | 

A. R’s Prayer (end.) - - 281 


If possible, | 


Conversation. (1.) The science of ** Comparative Religion ’ 
flowering in poetry. How many faiths of race and sect can 
_you count within W’s fellowship of religion? Does not the 
| previous emphasis,—* Character” in religion—involve this 

second emphasis, on “fellowship” in religion? What lines 
| of Lowell, Emerson, Longfellow, celebrate this fellowship? 
Notice the boldness, yet balance, of his thought in “* Miriam,” 
denying difference in “ order, ” 
Do you think he overstates the Bible’s rank, and the 
* Master’s?”—(2.) Now collect all the real Whittier hymns: 
how many, inall, have you found? His hymns deliberately 
attempted, and those that happened inside some poem, which 
are the better? Has any one else given the Liberal faith so 
many hymns? Compare H. W. Longfellow; compare 
Samuel Longfellow. Why so few hymns, anywhere, of deed, 
of action, as compared with those of trust or aspiration? Is 
it wrong to alter another’s hymns to adapt them to special 
use? Ought the author to object?—Do you have to alter W’s? 
——(3.) What special sympathy of Longfellow appears but 
once or twice in W.? Compare his “Arsenal” with “ Dis- 
armament,” and Emerson’s “ Adirondacs,” (and) with “O 
Lonely Bay.” 


asserting it in “degree.” 
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“* Vague of creed and barren of rite, 
But holding, as in his Master's sight, ; — 
Act and thought to the inner light.” | FOR A CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
** Of the creeds of the ages the life and the soul.”’ - 
‘* Fair First-Day mornings, steeped in summer calm.” 


| FIRST COURSE. 
Gladness. 


—— ——_— — - = 


** Confeasors Old.” Page. Page. | Thi th ah : Mot h . 
1s must be served hot. Oo two - | 
Cass. Southwick. (1658 ) - 29 Joseph Sturge - - - 28 ; ousekee pers make it. 3 
Exiles (1660) Si a 9 er Friend’s Burial se gag Alike; no fixed rule can be given for it. It depends, like so 
Barclay of Uri «- - - - Yl Abram Morrison - - - 725 | many of the best things, chiefly on memory; but, strangely 
In Old South (1677) - - “8 » ang Enward Light.” enough, it depends quite as much on proper forgetting as 
’ asiv o ta! ( l i - - 254 , , , 
a) eee “ pevesdynacom .,, On proper remembering. Worries must be forgotten. 
** Grave Men, Sober Matrons.”’ Anniv’y Poem . . - 267 
Quaker of Old . - 98 First-Day Thoughts - - 172 Troubles must be forgotten. Yes, even sorrow itself must 
Penn. Pilgrim - - 358 Meeting a 334 | be denied and shut out. Perhaps this is not quite possible. 
Chalkley Hall - - 107 “Fair First-Day" - - 366) Ah! we all have seen Christmas days on which sorrow would = 
‘o—( W .) - - Call of Christi - - 92 | by 
ee ne a *~ | not leave our hearts nor our houses. But even sorrow can ~ 
Daniel Wheeler . - 136 Questions (end.) - - 157 - ’ 
Christian Tourists . - 147 Brewing of Soma . - 373 be compelled to look away from its sorrowing for a festival 
Wm. Forster - - - £187 #£x°.\Word: Book - -  - 432) hour which is so solemnly joyous as Christ’s Birthday. .~ 
Conquest of Finland - - 213 Help: Utterance - > 433° Memory can be filled full of other things to be remembered. | 
Conversation.__(1.) Whittier’s roll of saints and martyrs. | * * * * * * * * ag 


For a closer view of the beautiful and the quaint in Quaker- Gladness, then, is the first item, the first course on our bill 
ism, read “ Woolman’s Journal,” edited by Whittier; other | of fare for a Christmas dinner. 
confessors sketched in W’s “Prose Works;”’ for general | 


| ENTREES. a 
sketch of the sect, see Bancroft’s History of the U. 58., vol. | Fe 


Love garnished with smiles. 


Il.. ch. xxiii-xxiv. And to understand W’s liberality, find | Gentleness, with sweet-wine sauce ofLaughter. ie 
out about the “ Hicksite ’ Friends,—Compare W’s “ Penn. | Gracious Speech, cooked with any fine, savory herbs, such as Drollery, 5 
Pilgrim ” and Longfellow’s “ Miles Standish.” The Quaker which is always in season, or Pleasant Reminiscence, 4 


which no one need be withont, as it keeps for 


and the Puritan elements in religion,—in what identical, years, scaled or unsealed. 


in what divergent? (See p. 359.)—(2.) The Quaker’s central | 
doctrine,—is it “the life and the soul” of all religion? Is | 
it identical, or not, with “reason in religion?’ How is it) 
related to “ freedom” in religion?” Note the series of son-. 
nets illustrating, through if, this third principle of the. Lager tet 
Liberal faith?—-(3.) The tiny sect’s large service to Chris- in — houses Hospitality is brought on surrounded " 
tianity, how describe, and how account for it? What under- with Relatives. This is very well. In others it is dished up E 
lay their thee-and-thou and all their hat-and-garment pro-_ with Dignitaries of all sorts; men and women of position 

test? Has Quakerism a future ?—(4.) The Quaker Meeting, and estate for whom the host has special likings or uses. ~ 
why do you find it hard to worship in it? Yet what more this gives a fine effect - the eye, but cools quickly and is x 
worshipful than W’s feeling there?—(5.) And now sum up aos the long run satisfying. Ina third class, best of all, ~ 
W’s creed in his own lines! How many of the articles can | * “ served in simple shapes, but with a great variety of = 
you subscribe to? Is he not “Orthodox?” Is he not Unfortunate Persons,—such as lonely people from lodging- — 


*“ Liberal?”—(6.) Select your mottoes for those last three | houses, _— people of all grades, widows and childless in 
their affliction. This is the kind most preferred; in fact, 


never abandoned by those who have tried it. 


Dear Unitry:—The young people of the Unitarian church | FOR DESSERT. z 
of Rochester, wishing to become better acquainted and to Mirth, in glasses. 4 
promote sociability, four years.ago formed themselves into| @T#t!tude and Faith beaten together and piled up in snowy shapes. | 
what is known as the Um-Zoo-Ee Club. _ These will look light ff run over-night in the moulds of 

We meet bi-weekly at the houses of the different members, ‘Solid Trust and Patience. A dish of the bonbons Good | 
devoting about an hour to musical and literary exercises, Cheer and Kindliness with every-day mottoes; Knots and — 
and the remainder of the time to sociability and dancing. Reasons in shape of Puzzles and Answers; the whole orna-" 

Our club is in a prosperous condition and we are desir- mented with Apples of Gold in Pictures of Silver, of hed 
ous of establishing some relationship with other Unitarian ‘ind mentioned in the Book of Proverbs. 3 
societies; and I write to you in hopes of obtaining the ‘This isa short and simple bill of fare. There is not a. 
names of societies and addresses of secretaries. costly thing in it; not a thing which cannot be proct . 

Respectfully yours, without difficulty. : 


H. Louise Moser, Cor. Sec’y. ° “4 ° bs 2 ? * = 
Rochester. N. Y.. Dec. 10, °82. _ And though we have called it a Bill of Fare for a Ch t- 


mas Dinner, that is only that men’s eyes may be caught by a 4 


me, and th e sstival. 
elbows with this club with the mystical name, and send us = 9 7 a 4 ree she SE = | a 
also their address, with name of club and date of organiza- Ay SAGER SE SRE ENRee Se Coates, Cae Se 
tion, that we may ere long publish a more complete list of all their dinners according to its magic order, may “ 
Unity Clubs than has yet appeared.—Ep. .unto the Lord.”—H. H. in Bits of Talk. 


SECOND COURSE. 
Hospitality. 


The precise form of this also depends on individual pre- 
ferences. * * * * * * 


groups. 


Will the Secretary of the Unity Club Circle please touch 
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Wnnouncements. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Publishers of UNITY would call the at- 
tention of subscribers to the address labels on 
their papers. The date opposite a name _ in- 
dicates the time to which the subscription is 
paid. Remittances will _be acknowledged by 
changing this date in the number next pub- 
© lished. Hereafter no “UNITY RECEIPTS” 
~ will be published, and individual receipts will 
be sent only when requested. In_ putting 
this system of mailing into operation we are 
necessarily quite liable to mistakes, and any 
one who may observe errors, either of 
or date, will a favor by notifying this ~ 
- office. 


name 
confer 
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UNITY RECEIPTS. 

Mrs. T. G. Emsley, $1.50; R. C. Allen, $1.50; Mrs. E. Q. 
Sewall, $1.50: Mrs. Stella F. Higby. $1.50; Dr. E. Ingalls, 
$1.50; Rev. Henry Blanchard, $1.50; Miss Lillie M. Godden, 
$1.50; F. Fisher. $1.50; Mrs. J. Muirhead, $1.50; H. C. 
Parker, $3.50; Mrs. Francis Lieber, $4.50; Joseph Wood. 
$1.50; W. W. Parker. $1.50; Miss E. N. Hatch, $3.00; Fannie 
J. Osgood, $1.50: R. Munholland, $1.64: N. G. Simonds, $1.50: 
Dr. C. A. Dorr, $1.50; Miss Ovington, $1.50; J. E. McKeig- 
han, $1.50; John Dedrick, 1.09; Miss M. R. Taylor, $1.50; 
J. D. Ensign, $1.50; W. H. Spencer, $1.50; N. Stevens. $5.00; 
Miss Jane W. Weaver. $1.50; Wm. H. Savary. $4.50; S. S. 
© Greeley, $1.50; Kate Gannett Wells, $4.50; Martha W. Fair- 
=. fleld. $1.50; Mrs. Bills. $1.50: B. S. Hoxie, $1.50; Mrs. A. B. 

Norris, $3.00; Mrs. David Gage. $1.50; C. 8S. Udell. $3.00; 
Mrs. G. H. Fuller. $1.50; Mrs. R. S. Holt. $1.50; Mrs. N. H. 
— Stone, $1.57; Mrs. Eli Modre, $1.00; Mrs. Ida Arnoldt; § .13;: 
» tI A. Hedges. $1.50; Thomas Earles, $1.50; Mrs. M. E. Bagg, 
> $1.50; Mrs. Gilbert Hart. $2.00; Thos. Adams, $1.50; Miss 
> Wheelwright. $1.50; J. G. Childs.$ .50; Mrs. C. S. Davis. 
» $2.00; John L. Gage, $ .25: Walter Helms, $1.50; Mrs. Geo. 
oa _ P. Brown, $1.50; Jno. W. Hutton, $3.00; Mrs. J. R. Gowdy. 
> $1.50; R. Stuart Chase, $1.50; Rev. W. H. Savage, $1.50; M. 
> KE. Fisher. $ .75; Mrs. Geo. Nichols, $1.50; Clarence Fowler. 
© $1.50; Rev. I. F. Porter, $3.00; Mrs. Jane G. Gerry, $1.50; 
© HLA. Davis, $1.50; C. F. Wheeler, $1.50; Mrs. John E. 
» Brewer. $1.50; Miss A. A. Woodward. $1.50; Mrs. L. K. 
Rutherford, $ .16; Thos. Newberry. $3.00; Mrs. C. P. Binge. 
~ $1.50; Miss M. P. Downing, & .28;: John D. Wells, $1.50; Mrs. 
© Eliza Sutton, $3.00: Mrs. W. M. Whipple, $3.50; Rev. L. G. 
| Powers. $.70: W. G. M. Stone, $1.50; Mrs. Geo. P. Gore, $3.00: 
' Mrs. 8S. Babcock, $2.00. 


LITTLE UNITY RECEIPTS. 
Miss Lillie M. Godden, § .35: Rev. Lyman Clark, J a 


| eependent Cong. Soc’y. of Bangor, $2.00; Rev. 
_ Porter, id 70. | 
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SEND YOUR ORDERS-TO 


The Colegrove Book Co. 


| For FINE HOLIDAY BOOKS and CHRISTMAS CARDS. Large Dis- 
counts and satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


The Colegrove Book Co., 40 Madison St. 


UNITY. 


ABROAD. 


A New Color Book. 


Companion to Al HOME---the most 


popular Juvenile Book of last year. 
FOR SALE BY 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 


+O Madison Street, 


WHO ALSO KEEP A FULL LINE OF 


Christmas Cards, 


AN D— 


Holiday Books. 


SEND FOR CATALOCUE. 


— <a  - C ——$_ —_—_ - 


TENDER AND TRUE, 


One of the most beautiful GitT 
BOOTS of the season. 
Price, Red Edges, Cloth, - - 


éé sé sé 


Cilt - - - 
FOR SALE BY 


The Colegrove Book Co. 
HOLIDAY CATALOGUES. 


Our HOLIDAY CATALOGUES are now ready for distribution and 
will be sent to any one who may desire a copy. 

We make LARGE DISCOUNTS on all our books, and we feel sure it 
will be for the advantage of all readers of “UNITY” to send us their 
orders for 


HOLIDAY BOOKS OR CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


}-=Orders by mail promptly filled. 
We guarantee satisfaction in every case or we will refund the money. 
Send in your orders early and oblige. 

Yours Truly, 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


i Nidé& WV &22N Vv OSC @ 


THEODORE PARKER’S 
World of Matter * World of Man. 


Fifty copies more of Theodore Parker’s World of Matter and World 
of Man have been bound and are 


FOR SALE BY THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


No better Christmas Present can be offered your friend than this 
representative book of the great Liberal Christian of his time, Theodore 
Parker. 

Orders by mail will be promptly filled. 


Price, including postage, $1.50. 
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For Sale by y 


COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


40 Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A YRAR UF MIRACLE: 


A Poem in Four Sermons. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. | 


| 
: 
| 


CONTENTS: 


1. Treasures of the Snow. 2. Resurrection. 3. Flowers. | 


4. The Harvest Secret. 


Square 18mo. Limp cloth, red edges............ Price 50 cents. 
Extra cloth, heavy paper, full gilt............ ** $1.00 * 


me eee el — — ee -—=— —_—_—— 


“It is plain, practical, methodic, and so well illustrated as to be emi- 


nently useful to the young artisan who is desirous of learning. We 
have seen no book of the kind better adapted to its purposes.’’—Inter- 
Ocean, Chicago. 


The first edition of this *‘gem of a book’ was sold within a few days | 


of publication. The Christian Union says of it: 


**This is an exquisite volume, every line of which emits a deticious fra- 
grance. It contains four sermons that are true poems, filled with rich 


’ 


MANUAL UF WOU) GHGRAVING, 


By ARTHUR HOPE. 


| 
| VV 00D ENGRAVING is a most fascinating art and within the reach 


of all who have a moderate amount of patience. It is an especial- 
ly valuable acquisition to all young men and girls. The wood engraver 


_ always finds plenty of work to do. 


| 


truth, comforting, instructing, and at the same time charming th® spirit | 


of the reader by the felicity and beauty of expression. Each topic in turn, 
‘Treasures of the Snow,’ ‘Resurrection,’ ‘Flowers,’ “The Harvest Se- 
cret,’ is the doorway to a palace of beauty through which one goes with 
a sense of gratitude to him who thus points out the undiscovered glor- 
ies within the reach of all. 
one who appreciates the beautiful in common things. 
grow richer by its perusal.”’ 


The seasons will 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, 
Bosrow. 


Important Announcement. 


ee eS 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO: 


CHICAGO, 


Have just published 


the Unending Genesis 


By H. M. SIMMONS, 


Being an attempt to tell the story of creation, in a reveren 


spirit, by the light of science. 


‘This book is similar in size and style to Mr. Gannett’s 


“YEAR OF MIRACLE.” 


Send orders early. 


i MR 6 is Whe bs He's Ch de Va kebebs vaureebe 
Beveled boards, gilt top.... .... ....6.... cece *1.00. 


This book will make a choice present for | 


-_—-—— ao 


Mr. Hope has long been widely known through his various works on 
Fret Sawing and Wood Carving, and this latest manual will meet with a 
hearty reception from all who are interested in practical education. 

We copy the following from the Preface: 

‘During the past five or six years the author of this little book has 
received many letters from young men—sometimes from boys and girls 
—asking him for some information about engraving, whether it were an 
easy art to learn, or what kind of tools to get: where to find a book of 
instructions, ete. Very innocently he has replied tothe various in- 
quiries, and supplied the desired information, not dreaming that each 
one to whom he had thus replied would expect him to explain all the 
practical details of the art. The books of instructions which he had 
recommended would seem to have been written by those who had for- 
gotten or overlooked the difficulties with which the beginner is beset, 
or explained them in such a manner that only experienced engravers 


_ could understand the explanatiqns.*’ 


_—_———— ~~ 


Se LUC 
35 ee 


eR ae ee 
Cheap Edition, Paper Covers.......... 
By mail, postpaid, 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


40 Dladison Street, Chicago. 


IMPORTANT TO BOOK BUYERS, 


NEW ENGLISH EDITION 


Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia. 


Offered for sale at $12.60. Regular Price $16.60. 


Half Morocco extra, $20.00 


By the COLEGROVE BOOK C0., 


40 Manpison Srt., Cuarcaaco, Inn. 


Orders by mail promptly filled. 
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The Liverm 


Varwee. ... 
ore New Stylographic Pen. 


For a short time we offer the Celebrated Livermore Pens for $1.75 each, (former price $3.00). 
Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. ‘cll sent by return mail. Every Pen warranted. 
The Livermore Pocket Pencil—>beautiful, neat and durable. Price only 50 cents. 
STYLOCRAPHIC PEN CO., 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


an — 


men for the Unitarian Ministry. 


ticulars, apply to 
Rev. A. A. Livermore, Preside 


' 


EE — p° 


INCIPAL+LINE 


ee” 7; The SHORTEST, QUICKEST and 
i all Ty, BEST line to St. Joseph, 
; < Far: Atchison, Topeka, Deni- 
~ Net SRIF; son, Dallas, Gal- 
8, New Mexico, Arizona, Mon veston, 
na and Texas. 


being the Great 
roughCar 
Line 


' Seallroad in the Worid for 
yf classes of travel. 


All connections made Q 
In Union V2, 
and you will 


find traveling a 


of a dis- 
comfort. 


TRE MEADVILLE THULOGIAL scan 
: Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The Home and Day Dehoo! for Toung Ladies and Children, 


main purpose of the institution is to prepare young 


for tuition, room-rent or use of library, and all nec- | 
essary expenses are very moderate. 


Nationally reputed as | 
KANSAS CITY 


S Try it, ; 


luxury, instead | 


MRS. JAMES P. WALKER’S 


There is no charge Jamaica Plain (Boston,) Mass., 


For full par- ‘Will reopen Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1882. School house, Cen- 
tre, corner Orchard street. . Home, Elm street, corner Walk- 


nt: Meadville. Penn er street. Post office address, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


—_—_ ——- — as - -_ — - 
—————_ = —_——=— —- — 


CvN-W 


RAILWAY _} | 
nactrh.y Home and Day School 


~FOR— 


MRS. THROOP’S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Young Ladies. 


Pupils fitted for Harvard Examinations. Circu 
lars sent on application to Mrs. E. 8. THROOP, 5! 
High Street, Portland, Me. 


} ae gr ne. oHIGNO® : 
The Chicago and North-Western Ry “™™™* "=" ee aie 


’ ’ 
i the OLD aia §~©6dRRexford & Prentice, 


LE ING RAILWAT 
OF THE WEST AND NORTHWEST! 


Is the short and best route between Chicago and all LAV TEES, 
points in 
Northern Iilinois, lowa, Dakota, Wyoming, Nebraska, 89 MADISON STREET. ROOM 11 


California, Oregon, Arizona. Utah, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- | 
tana, Nevada, and for 


COUNCIL BLUFFS,OMAHA, CHICAGO. 


DEW VER, DESADVILLSE. 


Collections made in all parts United States and 
SALT Lae, Sane Fe NCISCO, | Canada. Reference, National Bank of Illin- 
Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, and ai Points in | ois, Chicago. 
the Territories and the West. Also for Milwaukee. 
Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboygan. Marquette. Fond du 
Lac, Watertown, Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St. Paul. 


Minneapolis, Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismark, Winona. La- | 
Crosse, Owatonna, and all points in Minnesota, Dakota, | 
Wisconsin and the Northwest. 
At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago and _ 
North-Western and the U. P. R’ys depart from and- 
arrive at the same Union Depot. | a 5 é , 


At Chicago close connections are made with the | 
Lake Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore and Ohio, | 
Ft. Wayne and Pennsylvania, and Chicago & Grand | 


Trunk R’ys, and the Kankakee and Pan Handle . 

Routes, | : 

Close connection made at junction Points. eC lr) | S . 
itisthe ONLY LINE running 


IMPERIAL PALACE DINING CARS 


WEST OR NORTHWEST OF CHICAGO. | 103 STATE STREET, 
Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. | 
Insist upon Ticket Agents selling your tickets via | ee 
this road. Examine them, and refuse to buy if they | CHICACO 1k. 
do not read over the Chicago and North-Western | 7 | Sos gl 


_ |. ROOM.32. 
Accomodations 
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